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Six weeks’ 
Sun-Ray 
Cruise to the 


magic ISLES 
OF THE 
BLEST 


A New Itinerary 


Tropic Isles—primitive 
peoples—glad colours! 
The warm, sweet- 
scented air of the 
south—the music of 
tropic birds and chat- 
tering monkeys — the 
gentle lapping of the 
blue waters on the 
palm - fringed shores— 


Grey hair 


is frequently due to under nourishment of the 
roots consequent on an _ insufficiency of the 
natural oil. A little Rowland’s Macassar Oil 
rubhked into the scalp every day will frequently 
restore the colour. If used regularly as a 
dressing it will long delay the appearance of 
greyness. 

Of all Chemists, Stores 
and Hairdressers — 
3/6, 7/- and 10/6. 
Use golden for fair or 
grey hair. 
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the laughing kroo-boys of the African coast—the mosques and 
minarets of Morocco and Algiers! Memories you will cherish eS = re a a. 


all your life—memories of this splendid Sun-Ray Cruise by the 
“ Duchess of Atholl” (20,000 tons oil- -burner). Sailing ‘from = 
Liverpool 27th January, 1931 (Bristol 28th Jan.). Visiting r ) 





Madeira, Sierra Leone, French Senegal, 
Teneriffe, Morocco, Grand Canary, Tan- 
gier, Moni ACO, Majorca, Algiers, Spain, THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL. 
Portugal, &e. First Class throughout. ee 
Fare from £95, Reserve now. For I appeal 

Special Booklet apply to :— to the men and women of our Empire to give generously in support 









of this great Service—the Life-boats. I appeal not only as President 
A. R. Powell, Cruise Dept., of the jinstitution, but as Master of the Merchant Navy and Fishing 
Fleets.” EDWARD, P., 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 0,000 FIVE. SHILLIT 
1,000,000 FIVE -SHILLINGS 
to maintain the Service, 
Please send your 5/- to-day, and be 
‘“QNE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-boats in your Will? 
The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary, 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
__Life- Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W. VC. 2. 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
62-65 CHARING CROSS, 
LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Local Agents Everywhere. 





Always carry Canadian Pacific 
Travellers’ Cheques—safe and convenient. 
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w. E. HURCOMB’S 


Some advertisers say, and are entitled to say, that they give 
good prices. A certain firm which advertises widely received a 
parcel from a lady whom we had called upon and suggested a 
reserve price of £30. Then sceing the over-the-counter buyer’s 
advertisement, she sent the goods to London. A cash offer of 
£15 was made, which was refused. An application for the return 
of the goods brought a cheque for £18, but the bait was not 
accepted. The lady then sent the goods here, and I sold them 
for £52! 

Some time ago I sold at Piccadilly 2 diamond necklace for 
° £2,700. The satisfied lady then told me that the 
best offer she had had. over the counter was 
£1,600. Therefore her ladyship had over £1,000 
more. 

A gentleman called and told me that he had 
been to another firm who had advertised widely to 
give very high prices for cash. He took a little 
tea caddy to them and was offered £8, which was 
refused. -He took it away and then said that a 
collector happened to be in the building and willing 
to give £10. This was refused. He brought it 
here and I suggested a reserve of £15 and I sold 
it for £30. 

‘A lady brought in an old spoon for which she 
expected to get £10. I sold it at auction for £152. 
The owner wrote: “I feel I cannot delay longer 
in writing to express to you my thankfulness for 
the splendid ‘prices you were able to secure for 
me. That the antique spoon should have fetched 
such a sum as £152 is indeed most wonderful.” 

Is not this a good reason why you should try me first? If 
necessary I will hand over the reserve prices at the time the goods 
are taken in. 

Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, The JVimes any Tuesday, or Truth any Wednesday, 
and read more about my activities. 

Those who have fzith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance 1 Dover Street, ’Phone: 
Gerrard 5971—4, know that they always get a square deal. 
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a SHIRTS 
PYJAMASé SOFT COLLARS 


HEN a busy man who is also a wise man needs 
Shirts or Pyjamas he does not worry over such 


terms as “‘taste”’ or “*strength’’ or “* good fit.” 
He just says ““ LUVISCA ” 
—and so makes certain of 
everything that to him means 
good dress. There are colours 
to satisfy every liking and 
desire. 
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If any difficulty in 
obtaining, write 
COURTAULDS, Ltd. 
(Dept. 58M), 16 St. 
Martin’s - le - Grand, 
London, E.C.1, for 
name of your nearest 
retailer and descrip- 
tive literature. 











Letters from Mary Gcodbody 


Such stuff as Blues 


are made on 





My dear Ronnie, 

] hear from Peter you're in the running for your 
Blue. 
family since your Great-uncle James played chess 
for Oxford. 


And to think that only a year ago one set at tennis 


I’m so glad! We haven't had a Blue in the 


used to tire you out? But I always did say it was 
largely a matter of your food, and Dr. Carter 
It was he who put you on to that scrunchy 


Well, I 


know what Vita-Weat has done for me and my 


agreed. 


Vita-Weat instead of ordinary bread. 


indigestion, and I’m delighted to know it has worked 
such wonders with you. 

l imagine you won't ever again go stodging yourself 
on masses of undercooked starch. Dr. Carter says 
Vita-Weat contains—but there, | expect you learn all 


about vitamins and such-like things at Cambridge... 


Vila-Weat 


RECO 


THE BREAD OF NEW HEALTH 


Cartons at 1/6 and 1¢d. Packets at 6d. and 2d. 


MADE BY (tte satiate 
‘Z PREAN 
Re age 


Makers of Famous Biscuits 
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-ROLLS-ROYCE 


The Best Car in the World 





“It would be difficult to decide in what branch of highly specialised 
engineering work the name of Rolls-Royce stands the higher, for itis 
as great in the air as upon the highway. To make what is acknow- 
ledged everywhere to be the best car in the world, to provide the 
motive power for the highest speed that mankind has ever attained 
in the air,and to do pretty much the same on the wateris to haveat- 
tained an unprecedented triumph.’"—The Graphic 14th June 1930 
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ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 
14-15 Conduit Street 
London Wi 
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ORE than most things, tables 
and chairs must be made to 
last; they must also be adequate 
and—they may as well please the 


eye. . | A N G O Ll A , 
Heal’s have made these things | WEST AFRICA. 


for many years and have aiways | 
THE SHORTEST ROUTE 


made them to last, look well and 
to 


serve their purpose. Heal’s furniture 
(whether it is elaborated, or simplified 

from Europe and North 
America. 








for hard, practical use) possesses 
that which gives distinction to the 
simplest piece—quality. 


**Reasonable Furaiture’’ sent on 


request. 


Catalogue of 





To CENTRAL AFRICA. 


PORTUGUESE | 
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HEALS 


193/198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD,W.1. 




















If you wish to travel to Central Africa by the 
shortest route apply for free illustrated handbook 
to The Publicity Agent, Benguela Railway Co., 
Princes House, 95 Gresham Street, E.C. 2. 
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News of the Week 


India 
IP\HE peace negotiations in India have broken down. 
That is the most important, as well as the most 
disappointing, news of the week, although strong rumours 
had prepared us for such a result. It was in the middle 
of July that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru (the Liberal leader) 
and Mr. Jayakar (the well-known Responsivist) asked 
for the Viceroy’s permission to visit Mr. Gandhi and the 
Pandits Nehru in prison to see whether there was any 
possibility of ending civil disobedience. The Viceroy, 
characteristically ready for any peace that could be 
won by reason, and temperamentally not being in the 
least danger of mistaking negation for strength, decided 
to sanction this well-intended enterprise. It has been 
commonly believed that Mr. Gandhi was much more 
inclined to a peaceful settlement than the two Nehrus, 
If that be so the Nehrus have entirely defeated 
Mr. Gandhi. 








* * * * 

In one letter to Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
said, “ I delight in warfare. It makes me feel I am alive. 
I realize that most people are not warlike and like 
peace, and so I try hard to suppress myself and take a 
peaceful view.” Those were ominous words in a 
moderate guise, and it seems that try as he might, Pandit 


Jawaharlal Nehru was not able to be peaceful. If on 
the available evidence we were to rank the Congress 
negotiators in order of peacefulness we should place 
Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Motilal Nehru well above Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

% * * * 

The peace terms proposed by the prisoners can be 
briefly summarized. They declared that the right of 
India to secede from the British Empire must be 
recognized ; that India must have a complete National 
Government, responsible to the people and controlling 
the defence forces as well as finance; and that this 
Government must have the right to refer to an 
independent tribunal all British claims which seemed to 
the Nationalist leaders unjust, including the British 
public debt. They went on to say that if these terms 
were accepted civil disobedience, as such, would be 
called off, but that the picketing of foreign cloth and 
liquor shops would continue and that the illicit manu- 
facture of salt would also continue, although there 
would be no more organized raids on salt depots. 
Finally, they demanded that political prisoners not found 
guilty of violence should be released and their fines 
refunded ; that this provision should be applicable to 
the non-co-operation period 1920-1921; that all special 
ordinances should be repealed ; and that the composition 
of the Round Table Conference should not be decided 
upon until all these demands—described as 
** preliminaries ’’—were satisfied. 

* % * * 

The Viceroy in his reply regretted the “ blank refusal ” 
of the Congress leaders “‘ to recognise the grave injury 
done to India by civil disobedience ” and he declared 
that discussion of their proposals in detail was 
** impossible.” He stated, however, that if civil 
disobedience were called off the ordinances which were 
solely directed against that movement would be with- 
drawn. Further, in that event, although he could not 
promise that political prisoners not found guilty of 
violence should be released, he would advise the local 
governments to consider all cases upon their merits. 
As for representation at the Round Table Conference, 
he said that the Congress would certainly receive 
** adequate representation as distinct from a majority.” 

x * * * 

The absence of the Congress Party from the Round 
Table Conference, which now seems to be inevitable, 
will be greatly regretted here, for although the Congress 
Party is but one of the many groups, interests, and 
parties in India, no serious person disputes that it repre- 
sents what is most characteristic in the Indian movement. 
No picture of India is complete or even fair from which it 
is omitted. Only those who are afraid of facts want 
to omit it. Fortunately the opinions of the Congress 
are so well known that they will not be obscured at the 
Round Table Conference through the deplorable default 
of the Congress itself. 

* * * * 
The League Council Meeting 

At Monday’s meeting of the Council of the League the 
unfortunate impression made by the Report on Palestine 
by the Mandates Commission was to some extent removed 
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by the speech of M. Procopé, the rapporteur, who empha- 
sized the parts of the Report favourable to Great Britain. 
Mr. Henderson made it clear in his reply that the 
suspension of Jewish immigration is temporary. Then 
various speakers expressed confidence in Great Britain. 
An awkward corner has thus been turned. Both the 
Mandates Commission and Great Britain, in their different 
spheres preserve their authority and dignity unimpaired. 
On Tuesday there was some criticism of the conduct of 
the Mandate held by South Africa for what was German 
South-West Africa. And the German _ representative 
announced that he would have something to say later 
on the proposal for closer union in East Africa. 
a * * * 

On Tuesday there was also a debate on the retention 
of the French and Belgian troops in the Saar. Great 
Britain shared the German view that since the sole reason 
for the troops being there was to guard the communica- 
tions of the Armies of Occupation, they should now be 
withdrawn. This conclusion seems inevitable, since the 
relevant article of the Treaty stipulates that nothing 
more than a gendarmerie shall be maintained in the Saar. 
but M. Briand could not be induced to promise with- 
drawal. The troops, 200 French and 50 Belgian, will 
therefore remain, awaiting “further consideration” of 
the position. This question is, of course, only a by- 
product of the main Saar problem, on which it is possible 
that negotiations will shortly be reopened ; but it is not 
a very promising earnest of what is to come. 

* . * * 

The most, exciting event at Geneva occurred outside 
the Council. At a meeting in camera on Monday M. 
Briand spoke about his Federation of Europe, and 
after we have gone to press he will speak on the subject 
to the Assembly. Mr. Henderson, it is reported, 
is holding to the position that all members of 
the League are concerned and should be consulted, and 
that no new organization should be formed outside the 
framework of the League. Probably several members of 
the League will be influenced by Great Britain, and in 
that event it will be possible to prevent a “ private ” 
European system of “sanctions” being formed to replace 
those “sanctions ”’ of which France feels that the League is 
being deprived. The immediate issue is likely to be 
whether the body appointed to report to next year’s 
Assembly shall be part of the League or a detached 
committce. 

* * * * 
The Andrée Polar Expedition 

Further discoveries since we wrote last week have 
thrown a new light on the fate of Andrée and his com- 
panions who, with their balloon, disappeared thirty-three 
years ago. The first examination of Andrée’s camp by 
the Norwegian expedition under Dr. Gunnar Horn was 
hurried, and it was not until the arrival of a relief 
ship that the continued thaw enabled a fresh party to make 
a closer investigation. It was then seen that the body 
of the third member of Andrée’s expedition, Friinkel, 
was in the camp not far from where the bodies of Andrée 
and Strindberg had been found. The theory that Frinkel 
had perished during the journey on floating ice thus 
fell to the ground, It also became evident that the 
party had not died from starvation. There were unopened 
tins of food, and the ammunition had not all been used. 
As game was by no means absent the three men—so we 
gather from the account in the Times—could have con- 
tinued to live for a considerable time, if not indefinitely, 
had they not been overcome by exhaustion or had they not 
been imprisoned by ice, The diaries which are being 


deciphered will probably give a complete narrative of a 
most remarkable journey from the point where the balloon 


a 


descended to White Island. And enough is already 
known to indicate a degree of endurance, courage, and 
coolness which has not often been equalled even in 
Polar Exploration. . 
* * * * 
The Dominican Hurricane 
The hurricane which visited the Dominican Republie 
last week and laid low a large part of the Capital, Santo 
Domingo, was one of the most terrible of recent years, 
though since 1924 there has been a succession of excep- 
tionally violent winds. The first estimates of the deaths, 
in Santo Demingo were far below the truth. It is now 
believed that the dead may be more than 5,000, and that 
as many more are injured. As the New York corres. 
pondent of the Times says, “‘ A quarter of the population 
of Santo Domingo were made casualties by the storm of 
three hours.”” The Americans, who are proficient and 
enthusiastic in Red Cross work, have hastened to the 
rescue, and the British ship ‘ Danae’ has been sent 
to the island. The sailors’ rhyme about the hurricane 
season in the West Indies has been slightly falsified :— 
“June, too soon. 
July, stand by. 
August, must. 
September, remember. 
October, all over.” 
The hurricanes from 1924 onwards have all occurred in 
September, though early in the month. 
* * * * 
Universal Load Lines 
The text of the International Load Lines Convention 
has been published and deserves a hearty welcome. 
It has been signed by the representatives of twenty-nine 
countries and will come into force, if ratified, on 
July 1st, 1932. It provides for the first time uniform 
loading rules for the ships of all nations. The most 
important innovations are the rules for protecting deck 
openings—an urgent matter of safety—and the special 
load lines for timber ships and tankers. It is well 
known among seamen that ships carrying timber or oil 
can safely be loaded more heavily than ships carrying 
any other kind of cargo. Some seamen even say that 
timber ships and tankers are safer, because more 
manageable, when low in the water. The load line 
agreed upon for these particular vessels is a little higher 
on the ship’s side than the cautious British represen- 
tatives would themselves have suggested, but a little 
lower than the foreign representatives considered 
proper. The foreigners certainly had strong evidence 
on their side. A universal load line, by ending an 
inhuman form of competition, ought to be a great help 
to British shipping. 
* 





* * 


Concentration in British Shipbuilding 

The dismantling of the yard of Messrs. William Beard- 
more at Dalmuir is an example of the bold manner in 
which the painful process of cutting losses is being con- 
ducted by National Shipbuilders’ Security, Ltd. This 
company, which represents all the great shipbuilding 
yards, was created to Rationalize the industry. The 
hard-hit shipbuilders, who are receiving few orders nowa- 
days for the modern large type of cargo vessel and still 
fewer orders for the Navy, have never complained, but, 
have characteristically backed themselves against all 
odds to make the best of a bad job. Protective tariffs 
could do nothing for them, and their courage is the perfect 
product of their circumstances. During the War there 
was no more important yard than that of Messrs. Beard- 
more, but to-day it is redundant. National Shipbuilders 
Security, Ltd., bought it and are “closing it down” as 
an essential part of the plan for the more scientific distri- 
bution—in other words the concentration—of production. 
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The ‘ Egypt’ 

The progress of deep-sea diving is finely illustrated by 
the feat of Signor Gianni and his helpers in finding the 
wreck of the P. & O. ship ‘Egypt,’ which has been lying 
at the bottom of the sea off Ushant since 1922, and in 
bringing to the surface various parts of the ship. A very 
few years ago salvage work at such a depth would have 
been considered quite out of the question. Now there 
scems to be a reasonable hope that next year the salvagers 
will be able, as the special correspondent of the Times 
tells us, to cut out bodily from the ship and bring to the 
surface the bullion room which contains more than a 
million sterling. Such a triumph would turn attention 
to other wrecks which contain treasure. This kind of 
search would be much more reasonable and profitable than 
the pursuit of fabulous Spanish galleons. The London 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian says that the 
‘Lusitania’ off the Irish Coast, and the ‘Persia’ and the 
‘Arabic’ in the Mediterranean, are already suggested for 
operations, 

* * * * 


Rationalization at the British Association 

One of the most topical addresses delivered to the 
British Association was that on Rationalization, by 
Professor T, E. Gregory, Cassel Professor of Banking in 
the University of London. If it contained nothing 
exactly new, it was nevertheless a very concise examina- 
tion of the nature and probable effects of Rationalization. 
Professor Gregory said that as Rationalization spread, 
and almost everywhere resulted in a reduction of costs, 
no single exporting country could hope to contract out 
of the consequences. To stand aside from Rationalization 
would be to abandon export trade. This in itself was a 
suflicient reason for pushing ahead with Rationalization. 


* * * * 


Professor Gregory next explained that in the short 
run Rationalization was not a remedy for unemployment, 
but, on the contrary, at first must increase unemploy- 
ment—except in so far as it stimulated demand in the 
constructional and equipment industries. On the other 
hand, since a loss of markets due to reduction in prices 
by Rationalized industries in other countries also added 
to unemployment in this country, the temporary evil of 
unemployment here changed its character rather than 
grew in volume. Industries were in part depressed 
because local costs of production were too high. Unem- 
ployment inevitably ensued. This unemployment would 
remain until Rationalization had helped industry, by 
lower costs, not only to regain but to expand its markets. 
Unemployment resulting from Rationalization was, how- 
ever, a lesser evil than unemployment resulting from 
relative inefficiency. Given a desire for a rising standard 
of life, employment would probably improve, though in 
the absence of a knowledge of the elasticities of demand 
it was impossible to foretell in what directions more 
labour would be required. 


* * * * 


One passage in this address might have been specially 
written for the benefit of the Trades Union Congress, 
whose proceedings we have discussed elsewhere :— 


“A balance must be struck between the demand for higher 
earnings and the demand for more leisure, for, if both demands are 
pushed to such an extreme that, if either were granted, the whole 
benefit of increased productive power would be exhausted, then the 
grant of the one excludes the grant’of the other ; and if both were, 
under these conditions, simultane ously asked for and granted, a now 
disequilibrium of costs and prices would be set up, which would 
inevitably cause a new wave of unemployment until further advances 
in technique and organization had been achieved.” 


In the subsequent discussion Professor Henry Clay, 
whose opinions are always important, though not denying 


the probable effects of Rationalization on employment, 
suggested that Rationalization in this country had not 


proceeded far enough yet to affect employment 
decisively. 

* * * * 
Rubber 


The collapse in the price of rubber has been 
spectacular enough to excite attention far beyond the 
Stock Exchange and the circle of unhappy shareholders. 
The Government of the Straits Settlements and the 
Government of the Dutch East Indies have both withheld 
their support from any fresh scheme for the restriction 
of production. They think, and no doubt they are 
wise, that the industry would not really be helped by 
self-denying ordinances which in the nature of the case 
cannot be of universal application. In fine, the only 
reasonable thing to do is to let economic law run its 
course. This means a hard and anxious future for the 
rubber-producing companies. The inefficient producers, 
whose costs are high, will not survive. But there is 
no reason to suppose that in the end the rubber industry 
will not again prosper. The consumption of rubber 
steadily increases. As recently as 1925 the price of 
rubber was as high as 4s. 8d. a pound, This week it 
has fallen below 4d. a pound. Such a downfall makes 
an ironic comment on the American protests of a few 
years ago that the United States was being held to 
ransom by the rubber monopolists of the British 
Empire. 

* * * * 
The Race for the ‘ America’ Cup 

On the day on which this issue of the Spectator is dated 
the first race between the yachts representing Great 
Britain and the United States for the ‘ America’ Cup 
is due to be sailed. For the first time in the history of the 
race the American defender is built to rules which make 
her a sea-going vessel and not merely a racing machine for 
sheltered waters. Sir Thomas Lipton’s ‘Shamrock V’ 
has given satisfaction on all points of sailing—beating, 
reaching and running—and is gencrally thought to be as 
fast a vessel as has ever been built in Great Britain. This 
week there has been much excitement among American 
yachtsmen as Mr. Nichols, the helmsman of ‘ Weetamoc * 
(one of the four American yachts which were tried before 
‘Enterprise ’ was chosen to defend the Cup) condemned 
a special boom provided for * Enterprise’ as offending 
against the spirit of the New York Yacht Club’s rules. 

* * * * 

This boom, which is a very heavy triangular spar, has 
transverse slides for adapting it to the exact shape of the 
sail at every one of the various points of strain. Upon 
receiving this opinion, Mr. Vanderbilt, the helmsman of 
*‘ Enterprise,’ decided to replace the boom with an ordinary 
one. On the other hand the Committee of the New York 
Yacht Club, who must understand their own rules, saw 
nothing wrong with the boom and officially said so. Sir 
Thomas Lipton very properly declared that he had no 
objection to whatever boom * Enterprise’ might use. 
It is true that the New York Yacht Club rules mention 
several “ contraptions”? as contrary to the spirit of 
yacht racing, but in spite of our strong desire for the 
victory of ‘Shamrock V’ we cannot see that the boom 
to which Mr. Nichols objected comes, or ought to come, 
under the ban. 


‘ 


* * * 


Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1980. War Loan (5 per cent.) was 02 Wednesday 
10343; on Wednesday week, 103}3; a year ago, 101%; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 92}; on 
Wednesday week, 924; a ycar ago, 843, Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednes lay 78; on Wednesday week; 
78; a year ago, 723 x.d. 
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The Way of the Trades Union Congtess 


S een ingenious French psychologist who studied the 

phenomenon of a crowd developing a kind of herd 
or mass feeling which .was something quite different 
from the mathematical sum of the individual intelligences 
of the crowd would have found much material bearing 
on his subject at the recent Trades Union Congress. 
During the hours when the most important business 
was regulated by the General Council—as, for example, 
the discussions on Imperial economic policy and Family 
Allowances—the proceedings were strictly to the point ; 
but when the Congress lapsed into its old habit of 
talking at large and voting as it pleased on the extra- 
ordinary assortment of resolutions presented by the 
various Unions there were sharp and painful contra- 
dictions between the decisions reached and the commonly 
approved principles of the General Council. The remedy, 
it may be said, would be to have each day’s agenda 
placed under the absolute direction of the General 
Council, but that would be a considerable interference 
with the latitude of discussion which the delegates have 
always enjoyed. Perhaps the best thing that can be 
hoped for is that a sense of responsibility, implying 
discussion which is relevant, will grow fast now that 
Labour looks forward to being in office every few years. 

It was all very well, when office was in the far distance, 
to plaster the records of the Congress with pious resolu- 
tions, but now it is quite a different story. The Unions, 
which compose the Congress, are the backbone of the 
Labour Party. If the Congress decides upon something 
it is assumed that the decision will be adopted by the 
Labour Party; and the reverse is true that nothing 
frowned upon by the Congress has any chance of being 
included in the programme of the Labour Party. This 
is a call to every author of a resolution and every speaker 
to weigh his words. 

A brief narrative of what happened at the Congress 
after we wrote last week will demonstrate the contra- 
dictions and illogicalities which greatly detracted from 
the value of the Congress, and make ordinary people 
say that they cannot understand why Labour delegates 
should not be as businesslike—which is not saying much 
—as other politicians. On Thursday, September 4th, 
Mr. Bevin proposed a resolution providing that hours 
of work should be reduced so as to limit the number 
of displacements through Rationalization; that those 
displaced should be compensated; and that adequate 
State pensions should be paid at sixty-five years of age. 
Mr. Bevin’s remarks at first were full of sense. He has 
been helped to see industrial economics very realistically 
by the Melchett-Turner discussions and by what he has 
heard from Labour Ministers about the financial diffi- 
culties of the nation. Confident in this knowledge he 
said, ““I do not believe that any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer can give you a State pension at sixty for a 
long time to come.” This was said, of course, in defence 
of his unpopules adoption of the age of sixty-five. As 
for a reduction in the hours of work, he did not do much 
more than ask that the Unions should educate the 
xovernment by themselves insisting on those shorter 
shifts which are being made possible by Rationalization. 
It was uscless, he said, for the Unions to ask the Govern- 
ment to help them if they had not led the way and 
showed signs of helping themselves. It will be remem- 
bered that the Melchett-Turner discussions went into 
the very important matter of the pensioning of the older 
workers by the efforts of industry itself. 

Unfortunately Mr. Bevin had quite forgotten that 
the Trades Union Congress of 1924 had adopted a demand 





for pensions at sixty, and in order to give the demand 
particular emphasis had embodied it in standing orders, 
Here then was Mr. Bevin, on behalf of the General 
Council, expounding a policy which was out of order, 
What could he do when attention was called to his gaffe ? 
It was proposed that in order to put his resolution in 
order he should change the figure sixty-five to sixty, 
This was obviously to make hay of his arguments. Yet 
in the hurry and dismay of the moment he was unable 
to think of any other solution and he accordingly accepted 
it. By this time herd feeling was quite vanquishing the 
individual intelligences of the delegates, and from gaily 
turning Mr. Bevin’s persuasive speech into nonsense the 
delegates proceeded to vote another resolution demanding 
that the working week should be reduced to forty-four 
hours, including meals. That means that there would 
be only thirty-nine hours of labour for the same wages 
as now. Within a few hours the Congress had thus 
decided in favour of pensions which are estimated to 
cost £285,000,000 a year (on the basis of 50s. a week 
for a man and his wife) and had approved of a scheme 
of hours which, if introduced abruptly, would heavily 
increase the cost of production. 

No one can say what may be possible when Rationaliz- 
ation and standardization have reached later stages. In 
the United States there is already serious talk of a six 
hour day and a five day week. What is certain, however, 
is that the precipitate introduction of any such change as 
the Congress demanded would so increase prices that real 
wages would become lower, whatever their nominal value 
might be. It would have been better if the Congress 
had remembered the cautionary words of M. Albert 
Thomas, the Director of the International Labour Office, 
who visited the Congress and advised it to make sure that 
other countries would really hold to a forty-eight hours 
week before further reducing British hours. 

It was in accordance with the spirit of this unfortunate 
day’s work (Thursday, September 4th) that the Congress 
after a very cursory discussion lightly demanded that the 
Government should take away the authority of the Bank 
of England and vest that authority in themselves in order 
to use what was called the “ credit power of the nation ” 
for national requirements. Some people are so gullible 
as to believe that there is a great credit power which is 
imprisoned and thwarted by the Bank of England, and 
that all that is required for complete national happiness 
and prosperity is to release it. Only Ministers, it is 
argued, can know the best way and the best time for 
bestowing this wonderful financial irrigation. Arguments 
of this kind were the common excuses of those Govern- 
ments in other countries who resorted to the printing 
press for mecting each new financial difficulty, destroyed 
the value of their currency and finally became the re- 
pudiators of their public debt. These resolutions on 
hours and banking deserved, in fine, to be placed in the 
same class of uselessness with that resolution earlicr in 
the Congress which instructed the Government to find 
work for all the able-bodied unemployed at Trade Union 
rates. It must be intensely irritating to the Government 
to be told that they must do what they have been vainly 
trying to do ever since they came into office. 

On Friday, September 5th, the exposition on behalf of 
the General Council of the Report on Family Allowances 
took up so much time that there was little left for 
the movers of the abundant resolutions from the 
Unions. At the end of the day, however, a shower of these 
resolutions fell upon an inattentive audience. Inattention, 
Ict it be added, did not prevent them from being adopteds 
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Mr. Cramp for the General Council stated the case against 
Family Allowances with great ability. Allowances on 
the basis of 5s. for the first child and 8s. for every suc- 
ceeding child up to the end of the school age would cost 
£70,000,000. Would this money really be used fruit- 
fully, even if it could be found? The Unemployment 
Insurance Fund was already facing a debt of £60,000,000 ; 
and the Corigress, by the unfortunate vote on Mr. Bevin’s 
resolution the day before, had demanded £285,000,000 
for pensions at sixty. If Family Allowances were intro- 
duced wage-rates would be jeopardized. The General 
Council was convinced that the wisest course was to 
spend whatever money was available upon the expansion 
of the existing Social Services. Illogical even when it 
suddenly became wise, the Congress contradicted the 


spirit of its irresponsible resolutions of the day before and 
strongly supported Mr. Cramp and the General Council. 
Mr. Wolstencroft had not warned it in vain. A complete 
reliance upon the providence of the State is destruc- 
tive of the whole theory of Trade Unionism which in 
fortifying the self-reliance of the worker has brought him 
safety with dignity. 

The Independent Labour Party, as representing the 
Left Wing of Labour will, of course, be very angry at the 
rejection of Family Allowances, but we suspect that 
Labour Ministers are considerably relieved. They well 
understand the electoral attractiveness of a cash payment 
for the arrival of every baby, but the more they have 
studied its dangerous beauty the more apprehensive they 
have become. 


The Argentine Revolution 


RGENTINA has for so long appeared to Englishmen 
to be a prosperous and stable country, and her 
President, the veteran Senor Irigoyen—no longer President 
since the revolution of last Saturday—was so well known 
as a reformer who had carried popular opinion with him, 
that to all except the few who had observed recent signs 
the news of a revolution was a great surprise. In this 
country there is genuine liking and admiration for 
Argentina and her people, and the general wish, which 
is free from all tendency to criticize or condemn what 
has happened, is that the new Government may be 
able to inaugurate a fresh epoch of contentment and 
security for the most enlightened of South American 
Republics. 

In March of next year there is to be a British Industries 
Exhibition in Buenos Aires, which the Prince of Wales 
has promised to open. That is one of the happy sequels 
to Lord D’Abernon’s mission. Many Englishmen are 
looking forward to the opportunity of establishing 
closer relations than ever with Argentina. Thus there 
is a special reason for wishing success to the new Govern- 
ment. 

Barely two years ago President Irigoyen, who is 
now seventy-seven years of age, was elected President 
for the second time amid a storm of enthusiasm. He 
had consented to be nominated at the last moment. 
He conducted no campaign. He trusted entirely to his 
previous record when he was President from 1916 to 
1922. What can account for the astonishing change 
between the picture of two years ago and that which 
we see now of Sefor Irigoyen, a hated and derided 
refugee? Such a change of fortune was the ordinary 
lot of a ruler in ancient Athens, but it is too startling to 
fit easily into our modern times, even in South 
America. 

No doubt one reason for the rapid decline of Sefior 
Irigoyen’s popularity was the trade depression. When 
a country cannot profitably sell its products it lays 
the blame on its rulers, and throughout South America 


The Government and the 


FINE breakdown of the negotiations with the imprisoned 

Congress leaders conducted with such untiring good 
will by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar, with 
the Viceroy’s consent, must fall as a great blow upon those 
who hope for a satisfactory settlement in India. We pub- 
lish elsewhere a review of a book in which Mr. C. F. Andrews 
gives good reason for thinking that the Congress move- 
ment contains some of the most vital elements in India 
to-day. It is a misfortune that these elements should 
not be represented at the Round Table Conference. 


every President is, of course, a ruler in much more than 
a ceremonial sense. He is a chief magistrate with great 
powers of personal patronage and of initiating or thwarting 
policy. It is significant that the Argentine revolution 
followed only a few weeks after the revolution in Bolivia, 
which caused the fall of President Siles, and the revolution 
in Peru which caused the fall of President Leguia. In 
ach case the President was accused of despotism. 
Despotic Sefior Irigoyen may have been in the sense 
that he nominated too many officials for their obedience 
to his will rather than for their political efliciency ; but 
he was certainly not despotic when judged by the 
ordinary tests of activity. Indeed one of the principal 
complaints against him was that he was allowing every- 
thing to drift. Perhaps we shall not be far wrong in 
seeing in all this the tragedy of old age. His hand had 
lost its strength. If he expected gratitude for his former 
achievements, if he relied upon the old admiration for 
his simplicity of life, he is now completely disillusioned. 
He won popular favour in his day, and that favour has 
turned out to be fickle. 

This is not to say that the time had not come for 
Sefor Irigoyen’s departure. He himself had seen the 
signs of the coming storm, and last Saturday he offered 
to resign, but when it was discovered that he had only 
delegated his authority to the Vice-President, the 
oflicers of the Army and Navy decided that the President 
and all his Ministers must be expelled. The ships and 
troops which the President had disposed outside the 
‘apital for the defence of the Government went bodily 
over to the cause of revolution. There was fighting, 
but it is said that the casualties were not more than 
twenty-two persons killed and about 200 wounded. 

General José Uriburu, the head of the Provisional 
Government, is behaving as constitutionally as any 
revolutionary could. He says that the administration 
will be handed over almost at once to civilians. All the 
Provinces adhere to the new order. There seem to be 
few dissenting voices. 


Round Table Conference 


In this instance, however, sympathetic though we are 
with the reasonable demands of Indians, we cannot feel 
that the breakdown has been the fault of Lord Irwin. 
Not only were some of the demands of the Congress 
leaders impossible—the repudiation of public debts, for 
instance; they were inconsistent with each other and 
with the whole of the Congress policy. If the Round 
Table Conference, as the Congress has urged, is to be 
truly a constituent assembly, it is obviously impossible 
to forestall it by deciding beforehand points which will 
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have to come before it for discussion, such as the public 
debt, and the control of the army. It is difficult to resist 
the impression that the Congress leaders have deliberately 
stiffened their terms, in order to preserve their position 
of splendid moral isolation. In this they have failed, 
for Lord Irwin’s reply_proved beyond any doubt that the 
British Government in India has not abandoned a policy. 
of conciliation, and is ready to return to it the moment 
the present threat to law and order is withdrawn. With 
the withdrawal of the emergency ordinances, and ade- 
quate representation at the Round Table Conference, both 
of which were among the terms offered by Lord Irwin, 
the Congress party would have been in a very strong 
position, reinforced by the cessation of the civil dis- 
obedience movement. As it is, by attempting to deprive 
the Conference of its proper function, they have weakened 
their own position, as reports from India already show, 
and made it far easier for the Conference to proceed 
without them. 

But, if the Conference may, indeed must, now proceed 
without them, it is all the more necessary that it should 
not ignore that which they represent. Parallel with the 
Congress attempt to forestall the Round Table Con- 
ference there has been going on in this country a persistent 
attempt to exalt the Report of the Simon Commission—to 
present it to the British public in the light of the only 
possible settlement. Now that the Congress Party is with- 
drawn from the Conference there will be a temptation for 
this country to fall back upon the elements which hold 
this view, forgetting that the Simon Report proposals 
have not been made any more acceptable to India than 
they were before. The weight of the Indian States dele- 
gation and of the less liberal parties in the Conference will 
be far greater in proportion now than it would have been 
with Congress participation. Up to this point the 
Labour Government has withstood admirably the attempt 





to make it declare in favour of the Simon Report. Now 
that it finds the way made easy, the temptation must be 
even more strongly resisted. The avowed object of the 
Labour Party, the establishment of the constitution of India 
on a permanent basis, becomes even more important than 
before, for if it is not attained the Congress will imme- 
diately regain the position of moral prestige which it has 
now, for the moment, thrown away; and it will be 
strong enough to render any other constitution unwork- 
able. 

What exactly the establishment of such a Constitution 
will involve should be a matter for the Round Table 
Conference to discuss, and nobody to-day can predict 
what form its deliberations will take. We have already 
said, however, that in our opinion the assumption of 
Dominion Status by India is quite compatible with the 
safeguards which are admitted by all parties to be 
necessary during the transition period. Were this status 
secured to India by the new Constitution, moreover, a 
number of questions would automatically be settled 
which have caused much heart burning both in India 
and outside. The status of a Dominion, for instance, 
as we have repeatedly pointed out, involves automatically, 
if not the right, the ability to secede from the Empire. 
It also involves complete fiscal autonomy. It cannot 
include the right to repudiate debts, but as many people 
have been made aware by recent agitation in Australia, 
it includes the ability to do so. 

Such possibilities as this, however, need not be exe 
amined too closely. Given a Constitution which satisfies 
reasonable Indians, it is certain that the debt of India to 
Great Britain will be seen more clearly in India, whose 
people are naturally among the most sensitively honour- 
able in the world. The question for the Government 
now is how to secure such a Constitution from the Round 
Table Conference. 


The Triumph of Mistral 


an age of triumphant standardization any victory 

for the unique, the individual, the particular, is 
very welcome. September 8th, as the centenary of the 
birth of Frédéric Mistral, is therefore a day to be 
honoured, for Mistral in his life-long campaign for the 
Provencal tongue and literature was one of the most 
distinguished champions of the struggle against the sub- 
merging of local idiosyncrasies of speech and culture in 
one vast, colourless cosmopolitan civilization. 

The vear 1854 was the actual year, and the Castle of 
Fontségugne the actual place of the rebirth of the 
langue doc, dead to letters and administrative use since 
the fifteenth century (save in some naive village hymno- 
logy). Joseph Roumanville had already disciplined and 
regulated the orthography of the language ; Mistral had 
issued his appeal “ to those who keep memory green, to 
those who are high of heart, to those who love glory, to 
the valiant, to the leaders of the people.” But at 
Fontségugne the Félibrige, a cultural society to preserve 
and promote Provencal culture, was founded, its members 
a group of poets, its motto (chosen for it by Félix Gras) : 
‘*] love my village more than thy village; I love my 
Provence more than thy province; I love France more 
than all.” 

This pleiad of poets soon showed that it was capable 
of organizing a movement. The Félibrige was divided into 
four mantenengo—Provence, Languedoc, Aquitaine, and 
Catalonia. Yes, it turned its gaze to the other side of 
the Pyrenees, for it had a political implication, this 
Provencal movement. It believed in a federation of the 
Latin peoples, “ the apostolic race” as Mistral called 


them, and it invited eventually to its counsels Ruma- 
nians, Catalans, Italians, and Portuguese. Need it be 
said, too, that Mistral inspired it with a hatred of the 
centralization which has made Paris the sole head of 
France. He was a federalist, believing in a great measure 
of provincial autonomy. His doctrine lives on to-day in 
the federalism which is implicit in Charles Maurras’s 
Royalist policy. 

Such was Mistral’s work as a cultural foree; as a 
poet he won new triumphs for the Provencal tongue with 
his wonderful poems: ‘“‘ Mireio,” an epic of a peasant 
girl slain by the too ardent sun; “ Calendal,”’ and ‘* Lou 
Rose,.”’ whose heroine is the River Rhone. ‘‘ La Provence,” 
says Daudet, “ vivra éernellement dans * Mireille ’ et dans 
‘Calendal.’’’ Magnificent of physique, an idol ready- 
made for the drawing-rooms of Paris, Mistral remained 
obstinately in his village of Maillane, surrounded by the 
love of the people to whom he had given back their soul. 

Was his work in vain? He fought against an enemy 
whose ultimate triumph seems inevitable. But is it 
really so? It is not difficult to show that ‘‘ the Homer 
of Provence,” as Lamartine called him, was only one 
among many fighting for a deeper and richer variety of 
life and human expression. We can almost say that, 
under the threat of a world-wide dead-sameness, man- 
kind has reacted to evolve a new and stronger complexity. 
At the Congress of Vienna there were eleven European 
languages used in official inter-State correspondence. 
To-day there are twenty-six. More than double ! 

But the question is much more complicated than that, 
If we count those languages which, in the last century, 
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have emerged from the status of dialects to become the 
media of living literatures, or which have won from the 
State a certain recognition, such as use in internal ad- 
ministration or in education, we find ourselves among a 
great company of emergent tongues. 

In Mistral’s Latin world alone, in addition to the 
recovery of Provengal, Breton has been made a literary 
speech since Le Gonidec, an émigré of the Revolution 
who was fired by what he saw in Wales, produced his 
Breton grammar and dictionary. Basque became 
literate for the first time in the nineteenth century. The 
revival of Catalan dates from the publication in 1814 of 
the first systematic Catalan grammar. On the northern 
border of Latin culture, Flemish was until 1830 only a 
peasant tongue, a patois of Dutch in which no books 
were written. Since then it has acquired a literature, 
equality of status with French as a State language, and 
—the University of Ghent. Further north still, the 
Frisian dialects have been synthesized into a language, and, 
even if the Dutch have been able to keep it from the 
schools, it has nevertheless a literature of its own already. 

As for the British Isles, the activities of a number of 
curiously similar societies (it is interesting to observe 
how all over Europe the same danger has spontaneously 
called forth the same weapon of defence) have worked 
a remarkable change. In Ireland, Erse was declining 
throughout last century : the Church was opposed to it, 
and, unlike the Presbyterian Scot, the Catholic Irishman 
was not encouraged to read the Bible in Gaelic. But by 
1901, when the monolingual Erse-speakers numbered a 
mere 20,000, the Gaelic League had come into existence, 
Three years later the first good Erse dictionary appeared, 
a steady production of novels and poems in Erse began, 
and, with the creation of the Irish Free State, Erse 
became an official State language. 

In Scotland, Gaelic was practically dead as a literary 
speech, and apparently doomed as a vernacular after the 
Highland Clearances. But in 1891 the An Comunn 
Gaidhealach came into existence to do what the Gaelic 
League did in Ireland. By 1918 the immensely important 
victory had been gained of an Education Act permitting 
the teaching of Gaelic in schools within the Highland 
area. Welsh, on the verge of extinction as a literary 
medium by 1810, was saved by the Eisteddfod movement 
which began in 1819; since then it has been brought 
back to many of the schools in the Principality. 

Scandinavia has one very interesting language mani- 
festation, the ‘‘ Landsmaal’’ movement in Norway. 
Landsmael, a synthesis of peasant dialects made by 
Ivar Aasen, has now, with the sympathies of the peasant 
majority behind it, become a language of internal ad- 
ministration on an equality with the so-called ‘* Riks- 


maal,”’ or Dano-Norwegian of urban use. Here a language 
was definitely created out of the raw materials of different 
patois. It has already quite an impressive literature to 
its credit. In Denmark, the Jutland: dialect has become 
literate since H. J. Feilberg published his dictionary in 
1886. There is even talk of a Jutish University. In the 
Faroes the local tongue has been restored to the schools ; 
since 1912, the teaching of Danish being abolished. The 
aftermath of the War has rescued from different degrees 
of submersion Finnish, Lettish, Lithuanian, and Estonian. 
Polish was never lost to letters, though in Prussian and 
Russian Poland it was banished from educational use. 
During the century, the retreat of Turkey from the 
Balkans and the resurgent nationalism in the Dual 
Monarchy added Croat, Slovak, Slovene, Ruthene, 
Czech, Serb, Bulgarian, Rumanian, and Albanian to the 
list of educated tongues. 

A century ago, the languages which would have 
fulfilled the condition we laid down were fourteen in 
number; to-day they are more than forty. So much 
for the placid theory that, owing to wireless, the talkies, 
&c., we grow increasingly monoglot. The facts seem to 
be all the other way. Even with the vast forces of 
economic integration arrayed against him, man _ has 
found means of achieving his beloved variety. 

And what of the future? The small languages have 
probably no cause to lose heart. The gramophone, for 
instance, possesses great potentialities for perpetuating 
tongues that are in danger, especially when they are 
spoken by scattered minority groups. And wireless may 
be enrolled among the champions of localism; for 
example, broadcasting in Erse from Dublin may yet 
have an effect in the Scottish Highlands and among the 
Irish on the Clyde. 

But it must not be assumed that the hopes once 
cherished for a world speech have been dashed. On the 
contrary, the smaller the native language group, the 
greater the need for an international tongue. Once the 
languages corresponded to the great nation-states ; now 
they tend to be regional and racial rather than national 
and political. It may well be that we are moving into an 
era of universal bi-lingualism when every man will have 
his ‘“‘ lingua di cuore” and his “* lingua di pane.” 

The international language will be a commercial and 
telegram language, a speech for Reuters and not for 
writers, a colourless but useful intellectual currency. It 
may be English. But let us hope not. In any case, it 
will be a little odd if one of the main results of the efforts 
of enthusiasts such as Mistral should be the final realiza- 
tion of a dream which haunted and disappointed the 
inventors of Ido, Volapuk and Esperanto ! 

GrorGE MAtcoLm Tuomson, 


Prison Labour Abroad 


{In the past year, the writer has visited prisons in seven 
countries in Europe, in Canada and in five States of the American 
Union. ] 

NHE International Prison Congress has just closed 

at Prague. During the present month the Assembly 
of the League of Nations will be asked to consider co- 
operation “in the development of prisons in accordance 
with modern economic, social, and health standards.” 
Thus a century and a half after John Howard made his 
Seven journeys to the prisons and lazarettos of Europe 
“conjecturing that something useful to my purpose 
might be collected abroad,” the value of comparative 
study and consultation about prison conditions and 
the right treatment of delinquency is being recognized 
as a matter of international concern. 


Of the many vexed problems which confront prison 


authorities none presents greater difliculties than the 
question of prison labour, and there is no aspect of 
prison administration where greater differences exist 
between the practice of one country and another. When 
the lawbreaker is deprived of his liberty the right use 
of his time obviously becomes a social responsibility ; 
upon the provision or lack of vocational training will 
largely depend the success or failure of prison treatment 
to assist his rehabilitation; and the disposal of the 
product of his labour may raise serious economic pro- 
blems. 

The complexity of this problem is clearly illus- 
trated in the United States of America. In 
the prisons of some American States, the prisoners’ 
labour is hired out to those contractors who offer the 
highest price for it. The successful contractor sends 
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into the prison his own material, machinery, and overseers, 
and, except for disciplinary purposes, takes complete 
charge during working hours of the prisoners allocated 
to him. The Indiana State Penitentiary at Michigan 
City is spoken of as an institution where this contract 
system is operated with most success. From a total 
prison population of 2,100 men, 675 are employed in 
a shirt factory and 190 in a wicker chair factory. Men 
are paid for their work according to output and may 
‘arn as much as fifty-four cents a day. Money acquired 
in this way may be spent upon small purchases, sent 
home to dependents or retained for use on discharge. 
The workshops in the prison are efficient from an 
industrial point of view, the work not uncongenial, and 
the up-to-date equipment and increased activity com- 
pared with an English prison workshop would seem at 
first sight to commend the system. Nevertheless, the 
objections to it are patent. The products of the indus- 
tries are sold in the open market in competition with 
goods produced under Trade Union conditions ; there 
is ample scope for “sweating” and an ever-present 
danger of corruption. Moreover, although prisoners 
may learn the habit of industry under such a system 
they usually gain little vocational training; _ shirt- 
making in the outside world is confined to women. 

The State Prison of Minnesota at Stillwater has 
attempted to improve this system, by eliminating the 
contractor and controlling the industries from within. Of 
the 1,200 men in the prison, 500 are employed making 
binder twine, and a further 300 making agricultural 
machinery. The prison is worked at a profit and has 
several million dollars in reserve. Prisoners are paid 
up to $1.25 a day in wages, and in the year ending June, 
1928, $150,000 was distributed in wages, and $30,000 
in State aid to families. 

Such a system eliminates some of the evils inherent 
in the contract labour system, but the product of the 
men’s labour is still sold in competition with goods made 
outside. Thus the binder twine industry at Stillwater 
Penitentiary has captured the market over a large area 
of the United States. Vocational training is also sacri- 
ficed to industrial efficiency. A few years ago a new 
eell-block was erected in this prison. There is no better 
training to fit a man for discharge than bricklaying and 
varpentry. Yet it is said that the work was undertaken 
by an outside contractor since the prisoners could not be 
spared from making binder twine. 

In certain American States, principally in the East, 
powerful opposition from employers and trade unionists 
has successfully prevented the establishment of prison 
industries, the products of which can be sold in competition 
with free labour. In most of these States, however, no 
adequate alternative has been substituted, and in con- 
sequence a high proportion of their prisoners are con- 
fined under conditions of almost complete idleness. In 
the Eastern Penitentiary in Philadelphia, a prison con- 
taining 1,400 men, many have no work whatever and most 
of the remainder are chiefly employed in the domestic 
work of the prison, which only occupies them up to 
1 p.m., and the rest of the day is spent in idleness either 
in the cells or in the prison yards. Prisoners are even 
allowed to develop industries of their own—mostly 
of the “arts and crafts ” variety—and to employ other 
prisoners, paying them wages through the prison 
authorities. 

The problem of prison labour in the U.S.A. was brought 
to a head in 1929 by the passage through Congress of 
the Hawes Cooper Bill, to come into force in 1984, which 
prohibits the transport of prison-made goods from one 
State to another without mutual agreement. The 
Trade Unions and employers are largely responsible 
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for this measure, which has been passed against the fierce 
opposition of many prison governors who find the contract 
labour system conducive to an easy running of the 
prison machine, and even in a few cases, it js 
alleged, not unprofitable to themselves. The contract 
labour system will no doubt die hard, but it is doomed, 
The immediate problem is that of the alternative to be 
substituted. It would be serious indeed if the prisons 
now producing goods for the open market were to 
revert to conditions of demoralizing idleness such as 
already obtain in many of the Eastern States, 
Fortunately other influences are at work. Various 
steps are being taken to develop prison industries for the 
manufacture of articles for State use, and the prison 
authorities in some States, notably in New Jersey, are 
also attempting to foster co-operation between 
the Trade Unions and the Chambers of Commerce in 
promoting vocational training for prisoners. Although 
the latter schemes are as yet only in an experimental stage, 
difficulties between what may appear to be opposing 
interests have been largely overcome by consultation 
and co-operation, and already one or two Trade Unions 
have sent instructors into the prisons to train an agreed 
number of men in certain trades, the period of 
training being counted as apprenticeship time in qualify- 
ing for a Union ecard. 

In Canada all the prison industries appear to be for 
State use, but are more) up to date than those of this 
country. The Guelph Adult Reformatory in Ontario 
possesses a large farm of nearly 1,000 acres including an 
abattoir, and dairy produce, fresh meat, and bacon are 
supplied to other State institutions in the district. There 
is also a large fruit canning shed, an excellent blanket 
weaving factory, and a number of other up-to-date in- 
dustries. 

In many European countries the nature of the labour 
provided in prison is to no small extent conditioned by 
the system of separate confinement to which many 
prisoners are subject. A large proportion of the adult 
prisoners in most of the countries in North-West Europe 
work alone in their cells. This does not mean, however, 
that they are required to sew mailbags or canvas pouches, 
which is the usual cell task in an English prison. The 
cells, which are frequently much larger than an English 
prison cell, are often equipped with elaborate machinery, 
and many prisoners do highly skilled work. Carpentry 
and woodwork is a common industry, especially in Norway 
and Sweden, and many cells contain electrically driven 
lathes and similar machines. Much tailoring work is 
also done in cells which are equipped with sewing machines. 
A certain amount of printing is done and some prisoners 
in Holland and Czecho-Slovakia make envelopes. 

The prisoners who work in association are usually 
engaged in well equipped modern workshops. In Den- 
mark the convict prison of Horsens in Jutland has a large 
weaving shop where some sixty to eighty men are 
employed making towels for the State railways. In this 
workshop a number of men convicted of murder and 
other serious crimes are working, but there are only three 
instructors on duty and no officers. This vrisen also 
contains two shops employing forty men making wicker 
baskets for agricultural use, and other shops where the 
men are engaged in printing, tailoring, and carpentry. 

Most of the prison industries in these countries of 
N.W. Europe are for State use, but some _ goods 
are produced for open sale. In Denmark some of the 
prisoners in the Convict Prison of Vridsléselille near 
Copenhagen make wooden toys which can hardly be for 
State purposes. In Oslo after consultation with the 
Trade Unions a shop has been opened for the sale of 
prison articles of agreed patterns. In the Convict 
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Prison of Sonnenburg in Prussia a number of prisoners 
have been engaged until recently in making mats by 
contract labour. Irom more than one European country 
prison-made goods are exported to other countries, a 
fact which indicates the need of some international con- 
vention in regard to prison labour. 

In most of these prisons there is an atmosphere of 
industry which one seldom encounters in an English 
prison. One of the principal reasons is not far to seek, 
for in nearly all these countries, unlike England, prisoners 
are paid wages, usually in relation to work done. The 
increased activity which results is conducive to good 
discipline and inculeates a spirit of industry which is an 
aid to character building. Furthermore a part of each 
man’s earnings—usually one half—is set aside for him 
on his release and this money, sometimes amounting to 
a not inconsiderable sum, is of very real assistance in 
helping the ex-prisoner to rehabilitate himself at a time 
when only too often the loss of friends and ready 
employment makes the task of regaining a place in 
society no easy one. K. Roy CaLvert. 


Bungalophobia 


[We shall publish next week a reply to this article by Mr. 
Clough Williams-Ellis.—Ep. Spectator. | 
I CANNOT understand this prejudice against 
bungalows. In half the British Empire English- 
men live in bungalows, and yet the moment that an 
Englishman in England attempts to live in one he is 
assailed with vituperation. His humble home is called 
by Dean Inge a “ bungaloid growth,” by Father Ronald 
Knox he is accused of having lost the use of his legs 
through excessive motoring, and so of being compelled 
to live on the ground level; by the fraternity of re- 
formed architects under the leadership of Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis he is branded as the destroyer of our 
lovely countryside. Yet despite all this, I myself, who 
love the beauty of the countryside, appreciate the 
glories of the present revival of architecture, enjoy the 
fortnightly articles of Dean Inge in the evening press, 
and have (on oceasions) laughed at the humour of Father 
Knox, own a bungalow, live in it long and often, spend 
whole days admiring it and feel quite sure that it is an 
adornment to the landscape of Cornwall, where it is situate. 
Nor is my bungalow very different from other bunga- 
lows. It is, I may say, quite definitely a growth, but has 
nothing *“* bungaloid ” about it at all. For the termin- 
ation ‘“—oid,” as I was taught in my childhood, means 
“resembling,” or “ with the appearance of” and my 
bungalow neither resembles a bungalow, nor has the 
appearance of a bungalow. It goes straight to the point 
and is a bungalow. It is no feeble reflection of the 
Platonic idea of a bungalow; it is the genuine thing 
itself. So why call it “ bungaloid” ? It is almost 
entirely of wood ; its foundations only are of stone. Its 
roof is of large flat red tiles and the walls of its rooms are 
lined with stuff like cardboard which I optimistically 
believe to be asbestos. These sheets of cardboard are 
held in place by “ slats” (I think that is the word) of 
wood, which were whacked in by nails. ‘Two red brick 
chimneys protrude from the red roof and the rest of the 
building is painted dark green. It is extremely comfort- 
able and warm in cold weather and extraordinarily cool 
in summer. It has lots of windows and plenty of space 
and can hold five people in comfort. It faces south-west 
on the north Cornish coast and has been standing for ten 
years without any single part of it either blowing away or 
falling down. Nor are there any draughts in the strongest 
gale, and the water does not come in. 


It originally cost the price of a moderately good car to 
build, and it stands in a perfect paradise of scenery, with 
everything from a waterfall of forty feet to a moor a 
thousand feet high and a sandy seashore all within 
twenty minutes. 

Now what would Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis suggest to 
me and it ? It has no trace whatever of the finer elements 
of modern architecture. It is built for being lived in and 
nothing else. I have softened down its asperities ; its 
nasty wooden slats and asbestos have all been oil-painted 
in one colour, its fireplaces oil-painted to match, and the 
whole been simplified to a single unity of mural decoration. 
And it looks exactly what it is, a one-storied house of wood. 
But Mr. Williams-Ellis would want it uprooted and in its 
vlace he would ask me to build a subtle creation in Bath 
stone or Stonesfield slate, for which an undoubtedly 
expensive architect would do me the plans. To which I 
ean only reply that I am not prepared to pay more than 
the price of a moderately good car for any bungalow that 
he may design and that the cost of the design must be 
included in the total of, say, £500 or £600. Now can Mr. 
Williams-Ellis and his colleagues do anything of the kind at 
the price, because if they cannot then I am driven to get it 
done by one of those firms who make them in sections and 
send them down ready for erection. Thus was my 
country home originally built and thus must the modern 
architects do to compete with the wholesale firm. 

And why should they not do it ? Where can Mr. Williams- 
Ellis show me a beautiful and modern bungalow suited to 
the countryside and capable of being repeated innumerable 
times ? Instead of damning all bungalows and _ their 
owners for building “ growths,” instead of being funny 
about it, let the architects come forward and give us the 
ideal bungalow at the ideal price, which is such that neither 
Dean Inge nor Father Ronald Knox can laugh at it. And 
it must, of necessity, be the bungalow of the poor man, or 
else no one will want it. To-day there are hundreds of 
poor people like myself who yearn for a country home and 
are either driven into buying a bad bungalow or driven 
off buying any for fear of buying a “ growth” and in- 
curring the wrath of the highbrows. Fortunately my 
bungalow with careful treatment looks simple and prac- 
tical—as the architects say, “ it expresses its structure,” 
very much so in fact !—and it has a lovely garden, no other 
bungalows anywhere near, and a trout stream at the foot 
of the sloping hillside on whose wooded steep it stands. 
And anybody else can have a similar bungalow for the 
price of a moderately good car, with the certainty that, 
unlike the car, it won’t halve its value in six months. It 
is in every way a good investment and the only invest- 
ment which poor men like myself can afford. 

The architects and divines must stop nagging and get 
to business. If they don’t like my “ growth ” and others 
similar to it they must design better and even cheaper 
ones. And, what is very important, they must design 
different types for different regions. Yet none of them 
seems to have thought of that. Cornish bungalows will 
not do for the East Coast or for the Cotswolds. Even if 
they are made wholly of wood they can still assume types 
that suit regions. The Cornish type must be long and 
low, so as not to catch the wind. Its chimneys can be 
made of stone in the Cornish manner so as not to clash with 
the lovely Cornish chimneys of the neighbouring stone 
cottages. But the Cotswold type must be stumpy and 
trim, with the angles of its roof calculated to be the same 
as the angles of Cotswold roots ; for almost every district 
has house-types with different roof angles. 

Then, again, in the types of fireplace, steps and gates, 
the bungalow, without extra expense, can copy the type 
of its district. And it can use local stone. In the 
granite areas it can build its foundations of granite and so 
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automatically achieve the local style. In slate areas it 
will use the thick slabs of slate from local quarries for 
steps, fireplaces and gardens. In forest areas and on 
gravel soil it can make a wider use of wood, and so har- 
monize with the more woody houses of forest folk. And 
soon. The scheme for ‘“ regional bungalows ” in which 
local materials are drawn upon is not one which I have as 
yet seen popularized by the architects. Yet they can 
do it. Any such scheme should be accompanied by a 
series of negatives for builders. Thus no “ rough- 
casting ”’ of any kind, no ‘‘ Olde Oake Tearooms ”’ effect, 
no painted cross-beams, no blue slate roofs, and no fancy 
decoration should be allowed in any circumstances. 
Simplicity must be driven into the disciples of this new 
creed. Builders must be disciplined. And none of it 
will be very difficult, for most of these hard negatives tend 
to lessen expense and hasten the work on. 

I am tired of all this abuse of bungalows. If the altern- 
ative is to live in a boarding house among the palms and 
aspidistras in the summer then I will build any kind of 
bungalow. After all what is good enough for Kashmir 
or for Kenya is good enough for me ; but it is far too good 
for Dean Inge or Father Ronald Knox. They will never 
be invited to cross my portal into my asbestos study. 
STANLEY Casson, 


Carlisle To-day—I 


N this article and the next I hope to point some 
morals from the policies being forwarded in 
Carlisle, even if I cannot adorn the tale of this progressive 
city. So much in the North of England is depressing 
to-day—there are so many listless men, and sad women 
and unkempt children—that it is refreshing to turn to 
the contrast of this border town, where the unemployed 
are still few, and slums fewer, and drinking dens calling 
themselves public-houses (such as still disgrace even the 
centre of London) non-existent. 

No doubt some of the factors that have kept Carlisle’s 
head above the wave of depression that is passing over 
England are (a) the presence of a large railway population 
receiving steady wages; (b) the State Management 
Scheme, to be described in the next article; (c) a rela- 
tively prosperous agricultural background; and (d) the 
diversity of industries in the city (milling, biscuit manu- 
facture, engineering and building of all kinds, dyestuff- 
making, carpets, ironmongery, plumbing, furniture, &c.) 
so that Carlisle does not suffer from trade depressions to 
the same extent as towns dependent on one or two staple 
industries. But the large-scale and well-planned building 
policy of the city, whereby 3,000 new houses have been 
laid out since 1919, has done as much as anything else to 
turn the wheels of trade. 

Decent houses mean healthy and self-respecting citizens 
and make better business all round, except for the old- 
fashioned publican who supplied oblivion by the pint. 
That is a truism I am not ashamed of uttering. As Mr. 
Whitbread said the other day, it took twenty years of 
reiteration before Licensing Justices understood that 
more floor space did not mean more drinking in public 
houses. Similarly we shall have to repeat our housing 
creed many times before Local Authorities all over the 
country come to see that what they save on the rates by 
allowing slums to continue they pay for tenfold in crime, 
sickness, and mental deficiency. 

Carlisle is proving that slum clearance pays; is justified 
economically. The rents come in. Coals are not kept in 
the bathroom. Mr. IF. G. Webster, the Town Clerk, 
nailed a fallacy down—for the fiftieth time in my hearing 
during the past few years—when he told me that at least 
90 per cent. of the tenants of the city’s new houses live 
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up to their improved surroundings instead, as pessimists 
used to allege, of returning to their old squalor. The 
former slum dwellers have become—or always were, 
without opportunity to prove it—good householders, 
keen gardeners, energetic citizens. There is intense com. 
petition for the prizes offered by the Corporation for the 
best kept gardens on the new estates and the standard of 
living is rising. 

In Rigg Street—a typical slum but for the new houses 
now built—I chanced to find a woman who allowed me to 
see her little non-parlour house. It was a lucky incident ; 
there was no question of my meeting a selected tenant, 
This Irishwoman was sitting in her doorway, wondering 
who we were, perhaps. I asked to be allowed to sce her 
backyard. She assented. Might I also see the living 
room, I asked? Of course, she said, and her bedrooms 
also. On the way I looked into the bathroom, which was 
spotless. Her husband had fitted some tiles against the 
kitchen sink. The gas-stove was gleaming with polish; 
In the living room was a large green gramophone, and 
more furniture, perhaps, than I should have cared to own 
in a place so small. Upstairs there was some untidiness 
( I have said she was Irish). Candour compels me to add 
that her child’s face was unwashed, but who am I to judge 
how a bed should be made or a child groomed ? 

If there was disorder it was of a cheerful kind. “ We 
are happy here,” she said. ‘‘ We pay 6s. 6d. a week for 
this place. In our last we paid 3s. 4d., but there were 
twenty of us to one lavatory. You know how it is!” 

Do I know how it is? Does the reader? There are 
a thousand families in Carlisle still waiting for Corporation 
houses. Throughout England there are three-quarters 
of a million more. If ratepayers will use their eyes and 
imaginations they can in ten years, or fifteen, abolish 
the bad conditions still existing, utterly and for ever. 

Every house built by the Carlisle Corporation has been 
planned and erected by local firms. The rent ranges from 
6s. 6d. a week, including rates and water, for a four- 
roomed house, with bath, electric light, gas-stove, and 
kitchen range, to 15s. a week for a parlour house with 
four bedrooms. Practically every house has its garden, 
and, in addition, there are a number of allotment gardens 
where every kind of vegetable is cultivated. Green belts 
of parkland have been devised where possible, as, for 
instance, between the suburb of Raffles and the Wigton 
Road. Comparisons are difficult, as well as odious, but I 
believe that I am right in saying that in regard to slum 
clearance no city has done more than Carlisle in the last 
few years in proportion to its population. 

To me the pleasantest incident of a stimulating after- 
noon was when I was shown the Newtown Open Air 
School, opened by the Mayor of Carlisle last May. Here 
Miss MecMillan’s precepts of contact with natural sur- 
roundings have taken root in the soil of a sensible ad- 
ministration. Instead of spending money on stuffy 
classrooms and high walls, the city has given its delicate 
children an abundance of hot and cold showers, many 
windowed (and centrally heated) classrooms, a neat toilet 
room where toothbrushes and towels are kept, a music- 
room with piano, a hundred little cots with red blankets 
for the hours of repose, and a green playground where the 
not Icast important lessons of life are learned. Such 
schools are only now (and how slowly !) being built for 
sick children in the more wide-awake parts’ of Great 
Britain. What of the hale and hearty ? If children with 
tuberculosis benefit from such surroundings, would not 
the others ? Are they to be caged behind Victorian bricks 
and mortar, airless, overclothed, surrounded by drab 
ugliness, simply because they are strong cnough to stand 
such treatment ? Carlisle has made a great beginning 
in this Open Air School, end I hope it will be followed by 
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many others, and set an example to the rest of England. 
I believe Miss McMillan, from her long experience in 
Deptford, could prove to any Authority who sought her 
advice that her system of education (which is not for 
infants only) is not more costly than any other. That it 
js healthier and more natural it seems impossible to 


doubt. 
x x * * * 


We have reached Raffles now, one of the various garden 
colonies springing up in the outskirts of the city, near 
the factories. Here the Control Board have erected one 
of their newest public-houses—‘ The Horse and Farrier.’ 
You approach it by steps, and see before you a bowling 
green, bordered by roses. Inside, the furniture is of un- 
polished oak. The fireplaces have fascinating tiles. The 
curtains are charming. The whole place has a soft, 
dignified, harmonious tone. Not a club in London (not 
one, I think) is furnished in better taste. But that is 
another story which must wait for another week. 

F. Yreats-Brown, 
(To be continued.) 


British Railways in the *Forties 


LD folk, reared on the stage-coach system, were 
frankly shocked at the undignified speed of the 
train. Their habits were upset. As Crowquill wrote in 
1845, “‘ Railway speculation has become the sole object 
of life!” The “ pleasant country town and peaceful 
village” shared these fevers. ‘“‘ Railway whistles scare 
cattle from the pastures,” and ‘“ village shopkeepers 
are ruined by these changes.” ‘The life of home,” so he 
wrote, “‘is lost in the migratory life of a railway man.” 
Life was provided with new excitements and equally with 
new dangers. Engine-drivers, guards and engineers were 
still novices and the weekly newspapers describe graphic- 
ally the result of too great speed on a hardly consolidated 
newline; atragic paragraph tells of the death of an engineer 
near Chalk Farm caused by “ the train moving twenty 
minutes before the time.” The verdict at the inquest 
was that “‘ the engine numbered ninety, moved to the 
death of the deceased, and that its value was 1000 pounds, 
and that they make a deodand of 1000 pounds of the 
same engine.” <A few days later a guard was killed on 
the “‘ Northern and Eastern railroad.” There 
deodand of one shilling on the engine and one on the 
carriage. It was decided that in the future at least 
two trucks should be placed between the tender and the 
arTiages. 

The law soon had to deal with a new form of misdeed. 
At the Guildhall, Alderman Hughes-Hughes and the 
Lord Mayor had before them a prisoner charged with 
taking possession of another man’s luggage; the first, 
but not the last, of such offenders. 

The question of signals fiuttered the minds of railway 
engineers for a long time. Various schemes failed to 
work, and in February of 1845 a new and better system 
came into use of using coloured lights. 

Parliament saw changes as well. 

The routine was disturbed by two hundred and 
eighteen railway Bills requiring to be passed in one 
session. Members formed themselves into endless groups 
and sub-committees, for the business brooked no delay ; 
the railway mania was still on the increase. One day 
towards the end of September forty new companies were 
registered. There seem to have been about six hundred 
and thirty lines or companies in existence at this time. 

How did passengers fare under the six hundred odd 
companies ? The third-class passengers of the South- 
Eastern Railway were housed at first in something little 
better than roofless cattle trucks. The “ Song of the 
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Demons ” shows up the danger to health ensuing from 
uncovered carriages : 
** Come on, como on, on the frost-wind’s wing, 

Here’s another open train, 

And sow with the storm 

In each fragile form 

The seeds of disease and pain... . 

Sweep down in rain on the penny train, 

Make every seat a pool.” 

A great step forward was taken in 1846 when small 
saloon smoking carriages were introduced, seven feet by 
fifteen, with roofless platforms at each end for those who 
crave for fresh air. 

Gauges were a burning question and had finally to be 
solved by a Commission. Travellers from Bristol to 
Birmingham were obliged at Gloucester to transfer 
themselves and their belongings to a railway of a different 
gauge, narrower by over two feet. The artist sent to 
Gloucester to draw sketches for his paper gives an 
animated account of the hurly-burly that was a daily 
affair: Horses dancing and rearing, china-crates pouring 
their contents on to the rails, family luggage and hampers 
crushing another family’s pet dog, anxious mammas in 
poke bonnets calling to their restless offspring, and an 
old lady with a smashed medicine chest ; ‘‘ rhubarb, grey 
powder and castor-oil mixing before their time.” Pigs 
and oxen, resenting this transhipment, add to the general 
excitement. 

** Rushing, blushing, 


crushing, ladies 


Crockery breaking, babies shrieking, 
Boilers steaming, parents screaming, 


Earthly Pandemonium seeming. 
Oh the Gauge, the Gauge, 
The break of Gauge.” 

Unprecedented rises took place during 1845 in railway 
shares, and others besides Hudson, the railway king, 
made fortunes. An old illustrated paper gives sketches 
of the earliest railway stations. Swindon Station 
resembled two boxes linked overhead by a bridge suited 
for toy trains to run under ; but one is told as a fact that 
it is *‘ second to none in the kingdom, with magnificent 
refreshment rooms, and aim hotel and _ sleeping 
accommodation, communicating by a covered passage.” 

It is interesting to read that as early as 1845 Swindon 
was a depét for railway works, with houses built for the 
men, a chureh and a school. 


L. C. STREATFEILD. 


Entreaty Unanswered 


How far have you wandered 
In three years of death, 
Beyond the grave’s gateway 
And last roadsign of breath ? 
It seems, by comparing, 

That those whom you left, 
Have stood still, bewildered, 
Frozen, bereft ! 


You may not regret this ; 
Maybe you forget 

The Earth stiff and static 
Where the eagles fret. 
Blood, that sleep-potion ; 
And the indolent brain, 
The leaden equipment 

Of us who remain. 


Such paraphernalia 

And gross weight you dropped 
At our hearts-side that moment 
When your breathing stopped. 
O Ganymede, vanished, 

In Mind to carouse, 

Have you no message 

For our clod-rooted house ? 


Ricuarv Cuurco, 
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Great Britain and India 


The purpose of this page is to ventilate that moderate Indian opinion which, recognizing 
all the difficulties, yet believes in the continued association of Great Britain and India 
within the loose framework of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


Supreme Court for India 


WuaAteveErR the differences between the federal Constitutions 
of America, Canada, Africa and Australia, there is one 
feature which is shared by them all, namely, the recognition 
of the necessity of having a Judicial body, a Supreme Court, 
as an interpreter and safeguard of the Constitution. The 
federal system is a combination of States desirous of union 
as against unity, and, in view of the fact that it is based on 
the distribution of powers between the federal and _ local 
governments, and has invariably a written Constitution, it 
can be maintained only if an independent body is set up to 
decide as to whether or not a given Act of the central or local 
legislature is consistent with the Constitution. The establish- 
ment of a federal Constitution in India prima facie implies the 
setting up of a federal Supreme Court. Only then can the 
participants be assured of their rights and reminded of their 
obligations. 

But such a Court need not be an exact copy of the Dominion 
Supreme Courts in extent of jurisdiction. Dominion Supreme 
Courts decide the validity of federal and local legislation ; an 
Indian Supreme Court need not deal with provincial legislation 
at all. At present all questions relating to the validity of legisla- 
tion, provincial and central alike, are left to the Governor-General 
who, by withholding his power of ‘ assent,” can easily cure 
defects, thus dispensing with the necessity of inviting the 
decision of a court of law. In fact, as the Statutory Commis- 
sion points out in its Report, it is ‘‘ an ingenious method of 
securing in practice a distribution of topics between the 
central legislature and provincial legislature while avoiding 
the danger of technical objections being raised and litigation 
promoted on the plea that the wrong legislature has passed 
the Act and that therefore it is a nullity.’ Startling as the 
innovation is it might yield good results if it is further tested 
and improved. 

An Indian Supreme Court should deal primarily with the 
respective rights and obligations of the States and the Indian 
Government. Unlike the Provinces which have no traditions 
of State rights, the Indian States, subject to the interference 
of the Governor-General in cases of misrule, non-compliance 
with treaty obligations, and the like, are independent in their 
internal administration and jealous of their treaty rights. 
They are not affected by the legislation of the central legisla- 
ture ; nor are their laws dependent for validity on the assent 
of the Governor-General. Under the existing system it is the 
Governor-General who decides whether or not a State has 
passed beyond the limits imposed upon it by the Paramount 
Power. He is both the defendant and the Judge ; he decides 
in his own case. His verdict, coming as it does from the head 
of the Indian Government, must of necessity be based on the 
considerations that affect his policy and his government 
rather than on the justice of the case. Equipped as he is 
with expert legal advice his judgment can seldom be im- 
partial. The question of tariff duties is in point. Although the 
States are supposed to have complete control over their 
revenues yet their tariff policy is determined not by them- 
selves but by the Indian Government, and this in spite of the 
fact that the relations between the two are based on treaties, 
sanads and other documents in which the power of the 
Governor-General to levy indirect taxes on the States hardly 
finds reference. It is quite possible that such difficulties may 
urise in future, and equally probable that if they do they will 
receive the usual treatment at the hands of the Indian 
Government. 

A Supreme Court will sweep away all partialities and 
defects. It will keep the Indian Government and the States 
within their respective spheres, and its decisions being that of 
an independent judicial body will be more acceptable to the 
Princes than the decisions of the Governor-General. There is, 
however, one great difliculty in the way of such a consumma- 
tion. The number of prospective litigants is likely to be 
unusually large. There are 562 States, some of them as large 
as a British province, and the smallest hardly covering more 
than a few acres. If all the States are equally given the right 


to approach the Court the task of the Tribunal will be inflated 
beyond description. Petty disputes of petty chiefs will only 
add to its work and expense. 

Some sort of measure will have to be laid down according to 
which a State may or may not have the right of appeal to the 
Court. Such a measure may profitably be found in the classi- 
fication of States made by the Butler Committee or in the 
present constitution of the Chamber of Princes. Out of the 
total number of 562 States 108 are directly represented in the 
said Chamber, 127 represented by twelve members of their 
order elected by themselves, and the remaining 327 are not 
represented at all. As the States are arranged in order of 
importance the two last mentioned seem to be the least in- 
fluential—in fact they are ruled by chiefs, jagirdars and 
estate holders—and therefore should have the least justifica- 
tion for resorting to the Court. Not inadvisedly does the 
Report of the Statutory Commission recommend the buying 
out of these estates, wherever possible, and curtailment of 
their jurisdictional ‘rights. The best solution seems to be 
to leave them to the discretionary power of the Governor- 
General as at present. The States that really matter are 
those directly represented in the Chamber. Owing to their 
vast area and population, their vast organization of State 
services and developing industries, they have, comparatively 
speaking, a larger stake in the country, and so need an inde- 
pendent judicial body to pronounce judgment upon any 
action of the Indian Government that seems to trench upon 
their rights. Constituting an integral part of India and 
enjoying internal independence they cannot be compelled 
or ignored. 

Not less important is the manner of appointment of Judges 
whose number should not be more than nine nor fewer than five. 
It is conceivable that the personal qualities of the Judges 
appointed by the Indian Court may fail to win the confidence 
of the States. In the interests of common cause and harmon- 
ious relation it is desirable that the rulers should play some 
part in their appointment. Half the number should be 
chosen out of the names of Judges or lawyers of all-India fame 
submitted to the Indian Government by the Chamber of 
Princes (one of the selected ones if possible should be a State 
Judge), the other half with the Chief Justice being appointed 
by the Indian Government. They should be well paid and 
hold office for life, subject to removal by the Executive on 
addresses from the Legislative Assembly and the Chamber 
of Princes or, if the latter is abolished, the Upper House 
containing a substantial representation of the States. The 
chief advantage of such an appointment will lie in the con- 
fidence with which the decisions of the Court will be received 
by the disputants. The presence of a State Judge will 
place at the service of the Court an intimate knowledge of 
State as opposed to Indian point of view. The permanency 
of tenure will add to the integrity and stability of the Bench 
and will make it independent of executive control in the 
fulfilment of its duties. Above all, such a Court would be 
in a far better position to give acceptable interpretations in 
the light of what is expedient for the country as a whole 
than either the Indian Government or any body solely 
appointed by it. 

The States, as the Report puts it, cannot chalk out their 
destiny independently of British India ; the two must stand 
or fall together. Every means that helps to bind them 
together should therefore receive the closest consideration. 
The federal system of government will make them pursue 
their common destiny ; the Supreme Court will save them 
from colliding with one another. 





Brig LAL SHARMA. 








Owing to the absence of Or10N, on holiday, the PLEIADES page 
will not appear until next week. 
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Country Life 


FLoweErs AND THE C.P.R.E. 

When the Council for the Preservation of Rural England 
meets next month at the Welwyn Garden City some special 
emphasis is to be laid on the flowers and animals of the country- 
side. It will scarcely be believed by the less specialist 
public how many botanists make pilgrimages to this and that 
haunt of a rare flower, and what pains are taken to keep its 
whereabouts secret within the esoteric circle. 'The immediate 
neighbourhood of the C.P.R.E. meeting has its secret Meccas, 
though the Garden City authorities long ago set on foot a 
botanical survey of their particular district. One of the 
difficulties in preserving flowers is that their friends are apt 
to be a greater menace than their enemies. The prizes given 
to schoolchildren for the collections of specimens are a danger. 
If any particular flower acquires a public name for rarity it 
is ravaged, and this death by popularity has already befallen 
some of our loveliest and most curious orchises. 

* * * * 

When country people dig up plants and transfer them to 
their own gardens they may prove preservers rather than 
destroyers. The garden becomes a sanctuary for the plant as 
it is a sanctuary for the bird. To make personal confession, 
the yellow and the purple loosestrife, the meadow-sweet and 
marsh marigold, the bistort and dusky geranium, flourish in 
my garden more than most of them flourish elsewhere, but 
they also overflow its boundaries ; they escape, and if some 
were transplanted from wilder places no subtraction is made 
from the species. I know a wild patch at the edge of a Berk- 
shire garden where all the local orchises flourish; and all 
have been dug up in the neighbourhood. I would go so far as 
to rejoice when country people keep a corner for wild plants ; 
but when it is a question of real rarities the only policy is 
decent secrecy. It would be as foolish to announce the 
whereabouts of a clump of Cheddar Pink as to describe the 
topography of a dell where the Dartford warbler builds. 

* * * * 
A Tukory or PERIopIcity. 

Do flowers as well as animals rise and fall, multiply and 
diminish in more or less regular periods? With regard to 
animals, especially voles and squirrels, a group of young 
biologists have collected a mass of most persuasive instances 
of the regular periodicity of animals; the various species 
have each their own period—some of ten years, some of four. 
It is believed in my neighbourhood that thistles are the 
most periodical, so to say, of plants. In three gardens that 
I know a certain giant garden thistle has appeared in extra- 
ordinary perfection ; and it is on record that in the biggest 
of the gardens it had not appeared for ten years. The thistle 
in general is a plant of mystery. It is strangely difficult to 
cultivate. It appears and disappears surprisingly. Fields 
infested one year will be almost clean the next. For myself, 
I have never seen such multiplication of the big biennial 
thistle as this year. One particular tongue of land, quite free 
last year, became impenetrable this year. There is some 
secret here worth scientific enquiry. 

* * * * 
AN AMERICAN IMMIGRANT. 

An example that has appealed to botanists is the monkey 
flower of America or mimulus. A year or two ago some of 
us began to fear that it might prove as congenial to its new 
environment as that deadly plant named the American weed. 
I do not know whether any plant in our floral annals has 
multiplied quite so rapidly. It is as common in North Devon 
ditches as along the banks of the Lea in the neighbourhood 
of London. How lovely it is! And it goes on flowering 
into the edge of winter. Its extension and its local prevalence 
seem to have been arrested. Certainly on the banks of the 
Lea the glory of its flowering was reduced this year to a tenth 
or so of the maximum of a few years ago. Whether we 
should be glad or sorry I am not sure. It is an alien, but a 
gloricus and so far harmless alien, very different from that 
other American alien, at which even yet the last abuse has 
not been levelled. 

* * * * 
Grey Squirrets YET AGAIN. 

Every other week or so, as it seems to me, some new crime 

is brought home to the grey squirrel, whose presence, neverthe- 


less, continues to delight very many observers. I was asked 
this very week to rejoice in their appearance on a little island 
on the Ouse, which has been, but I fear will no longer be, a 
paradise for birds’ nests. The latest crime of the species is not 
against eggs or young or peaches or strawberries (in respect 
of which they have been previously convicted), but against 
wheat. They have been discovered both reaping and thresh- 
ing, nipping off the straw with their sharp teeth and thereupon 
devouring the fallen ear. However, this crime is among the 
peccadilloes only, It is hardly likely that they would destroy 
a serious amount. On this subject I see it is stated that spar- 
rows only eat the fallen ears; and are unable to deal with 
erect crops. My experience does not altogether corroborate. 
They seldom attack the middle of a field, and perhaps do more 
harm to the stooks than to the uncut corn; but at the same 
time they may devastate the edge of a field, even before the 
grain is ripe. The sparrow is a dreadfully adaptable bird. 
It can pretend to be a fly-catcher, dance in the air almost like 
a wagtail, and mimic even a tit. 
* * * * 

Since the above was written a much valued correspondent 
sends me a reference indicating that this crime in the grey 
squirrel, if new to England, is found in old records. He quotes 
Buffon’s Natural History, published in 1749. In Vol. 5, the 
dossier of the grey squirrel reads to this effect: ‘“‘ In North 
America such ravages to the maize crops were caused by it as 
to cause incredible losses to the planters. In Pennsylvania, 
alone, 3d. per head was offered for every squirrel destroyed, 
and the amount paid in one year was £8,000. (This pans out 
at over 600,000 head.) It is strange that those who introduced 
the squirrel here—and they were men learned in the literature 
of animals—were not aware of its reputation. As my corres- 
pondent writes: ‘If the character of the grey squirrel was 
known in all its turpitude, so long ago as, say, 1740, why did 
not its introducers know a little about it quite recently ? ” 
A similar comment might well be made about the little owl. 

* * * * 
Cars v. Docs. 

At a small shoot this September three sportsmen had lost a 
favourite dog by death from motor-cars, and others recorded 
similar experiences. The casualties have been, and continue 
to be, immense. Dogs are peculiarly fond of driving in cars. 
A spaniel of my own actually tried to jump into a car that, but 
for a sudden application of the brakes, might have run over 
him. He thought the car had stopped to let him in. It is 
extremely difficult to teach a dog the double and conflicting 
lesson that the car is enemy as well as friend. This means 
that the motorists are not wholly to blame. At the same 
time many grossly presume that a dog will get out of the way 
and will not run across the line. Indeed, a certain callousness 
is bred ; and how much the loss of a dog may mean in a house- 
hold is wholly forgotten. It is seldom that even an apology 
is offered. After ail, a village street is not a racing track. 
Children and dogs too have their rights there ; and both are 
apt to do sudden and unexpected things. 

* * # * 
AUTUMN ANNUALS. 

Autumn, as we all know, is very like spring, and is as 
productive a sowing season. Yet many small gardeners 
never sow annual flowers before the spring, and so miss many 
cheap and gracious effects. One of the finest beds of annuals 
I saw this year was a bed of self-sown godetias. The bed was 
solid with colour which lasted unusually long. A peculiarly 
useful annual for sowing in autumn in the open is the saponaria 
—a species growing steadily in favour. It likes a rather dry 
place. . b , P 

After all, in England, nature’s sowing season is either autumn 
or late summer; and imported annuals that can endure 
our winter rather prefer this natural date ; and, of course, 
flower earlier. The gardener’s thoughts are inevitably directed 
this season to autumnal sowing because of its amazing fertility. 
Some of our herbaceous borders are as green with seedling 
plants as if carpeted with an arenaria. One would say that 
at least 90 per cent. of the fallen seeds of foxglove and, more 
surprisingly, of delphinium, had already germinated. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


A TRUE POLICY OF PEACE 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 

Sir,—In his letter published in your issue dated August 30th, 
Mr. Norman Angell seems chiefly concerned to establish his 
ecnsistency. He restates his theory of peace with the 
customary aplomb of the logical thinker. But the hungry 
sheep who seek the way to peace are not really interested in 
Mr. Angell’s personal position, nor are they overmuch im- 
pressed by theory and logic. 

The first thing that strikes one on reading Mr. Angell’s 
letter is that this distinguished pacifist and editor of Foreign 
Affairs appears to take no account whatsoever of the Kellogg 
Pact, the most significant factor of peace that the world has 
ever known. (The significance of this Treaty lies in the fact 
that it was public opinion in this country and America 
particularly which imposed its signature on the cautious and 
havering statesmen.) It is strange indeed that after the 
accredited representatives of over fifty nations, including 
Soviet Russia, the United States as well as the ex-enemy 
states who were not originally members of the League, have 
forsworn war as an instrument of national policy, any pacifist 
should still be basing the whole scaffolding of his argument 
on the idea that the “ aggrieved States ” will sooner or later 
attempt by war to redress some of the “injustices” of 
Versailles. Apart from ihe fact that this unwarrantable 
assumption does grave injustice to Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary, here is the obsolete war assumption—the hypo- 
thesis of mistrust and suspicion which belongs naturally 
enough to the old diplomatic code, but which, one imagined, 
was being gradually replaced at Geneva and among pacifists 
as the League developed by the hypothesis of peace that 
inspired the Kellogg Pact. 

Precisely because the ** fear of attack ” (the motive imputed 
by Mr. Angell to the opponents of “‘ sanctions’) would still 
ke the cornerstone of the League’s peace system as conceived 
by the French, those of us who are living in the world of 1930 
cannot accept the idea of any true peace being achieved through 
‘** sanctions.”” In the measure that France and her satellites 
have been allowed so far to dominate the proceedings of the 
Preparatory Commission for a Disarmament Conference the 
prolonged negotiations have failed utterly to effect any 
considerable reduction of national armaments, so that Mr. 
MacDonald and President Hoover were entirely justified in 
endeavouring to make a fresh start on a basis of parity and 
confidence. Mr. Angell and his friends would be better 
employed in making clear the reason for the present deadlock 
in regard to disarmament, namely the French “ security ” 
policy which frustrated all the efforts to arrive at a Five- 
Power Pact in London, and which, if it persists in spite of 
France's virtual isolation, will hold up all progress at Geneva. 

The whole question is wrongly focussed by Mr. Angell— 
and the French—as one of preserving peace. Peace is 
dynamic, not static, as General Smuts reminded us recently : 
it is to be made by forward-looking statesmen translating 
into political terms the present-day moral revolution against 
war. (And in regard to disarmament there is a clear case 
of the inevitability of gradualness.) Moreover, there is 
certain mischief in the League and the peace system— 
designed as it was (cf. Article 19 of the Covenant) to be 
dynamic and living—being bound up further with the status 
quo of the Treaty of Versailles. Can we be so sure that 
America was wrong in cutting adrift at the outset ? 

More neighbourly relations and a more wholesome inter- 
national atmosphere can only be attained by the gradual 
reduction of national armaments—agreement superseding 
competition—and by steps being taken to make effective 
Article 19 of the Covenant. 

Probably Mr. Angell and the rest of us are in perfect 
agreement that co-operation is the only real security, but 
what he has in mind can scarcely be called co-operation. 
Apparently he can see no alternative between the independent 


national action of pre-War days and what he calls co-operative’ 


international action. There is an alternative, however, 
namely, a sane and pacific view of the League such as that 
expressed so well by the Marquess of Lothian, and held by 
most students of international affairs in Great Britain and 


in the New World, and understood equally well by Germany 
and the Scandinavian States on whom we may count to resist 
any development of the League a la francaise. 
There is, in fine, all the difference in the world between 
voluntary and organic international co-operation, depending 
on a growing sense of trust and a wider appreciation of self. 
interest, responding to the pressure of world public opinion, 
and the strait waistcoat to be made in Geneva from a Paris 
design which Mr. Angell commends to us. The ordinary 
person simply cannot see why ‘‘ co-operative international] 
action,” which is going on steadily and has been increasing 
year by year with the growth of confidence ever since the 
League came into existence, should require to borrow this 
machinery of ‘“ sanctions” which belongs to the thought- 
processes of an earlier age, well called the age of international 
anarchy.—I am, Sir, &c., VIATOR, 
Geneva. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The failure of the peace parleys initiated by Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar has shattered the last hopes 
of a really representative conference next autumn. If the 
British Government proposes to proceed with the Conference 
it should do so, and risk failure or win glory for itself on its 
own responsibility. 

The temptation, however, would be to add to the con- 
ference all the elements that bring to it weight, influence, and 
prestige. It is conceivable that the Government may arrange 
for the Conference to be opened by H.M. the King. If the 
Conference met in happier circumstances this would be most 
apt and welcome. 

It would be most unwise and a regrettable blunder to 
involve the Crown in any move where it would by the fact of 
its association with such a move become the subject of acute 
hostility from India. A few years ago Lord Reading made a 
mistake in similar circumstances, and precipitated the boycott 
of the visit of the Prince of Wales. 

By implicating the Crown in the troubles of the present 
the prospects of the future are not made brighter. The 
Crown may succeed where politicians have failed, but the 
essence of the unique position of the Crown is its detachment 
from political complications.—I am, Sir, &c., 

V. K. Kristina MENon, 

2083 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
S1r,—In the Spectator of July 26th you published an ‘* appeal” 
signed by Lord Sumner, Lord Sydenham and others. We 
read: ‘* The Indian Empire Society has been established 
in England to inform and focus public opinion . . . on 
the realities of the situation in India.” 

These are some of the “ realities.” Bombay is rapidly 
sinking to the level of Surat. British goods to the value 
of nine crores are left unsold in Bombay, because of the 
wonderful boycott. Half of the mills will be closed by the 
end of this month (‘“ Swadeshi” and ‘ non-Swadeshi”’). 
It is thought that all of Bombay’s eighty-three mills will 
have to close down in three months from now unless the 
situation rapidly improves. That means that 150,000 
workers will be thrown out of employment, to join the ranks 
of Congress as “ volunteers.” 

All the gaols of India are crammed full. Last week the 
Government of Bengal asked for an extra grant (and, of 
course, got it) amounting to nearly 20 lakhs, for extra gaol 
accommodation and for more police. All this is unpleasant 
enough ; that the money should have to be extracted from 
nation-building services is more unpleasant. In general 
India makes shift with a police force amazingly small in 
proportion to the immense population. This is only possible 
because the Indian people in ordinary circumstances are 
amazingly law-abiding—the most law-abiding on the face of 
the earth. 

If the campaign lasts one whole year every European and 
Indian import establishment in India will have to close 
down; the gaol population will be trebled: the revenues 
of the Provincial and Central Governments will be halved ; 
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and we shall probably be compelled to ask the British tax- 
payer for the means to provide forces for law and order. 

The whole of India of every caste and creed, from the 
Prince to the coolie, is behind the Congress in its just and 
reasonable demand that “* India shall forthwith enjoy an equal 
status with any other unit within and without the Empire.” 
And that, after all, is all that the great Mahatma is demanding. 
Jt is because we have made no sincere effort thus far to satisfy 
this demand that conditions in India to-day are so deplorably 
difficult. The youth of India, the middle-aged and the 
aged—men and women of culture—delight in going to the 
foulest of prisons, like Visapur (Si: Leslie Wilson will be 
shocked to hear of Visapur again), and submitting to incredible 
hardships for their convictions. They are all determined 
to destroy this “* thing ” (as Townsend described it) ** which 
exists and is alive but cannot be accounted for by any process 
of reasoning founded on experience.” They are determined 
to succeed or perish in the effort. These are few of the 
realities of the Indian situation. And were Lord Sydenham 
to give me an assurance that his Society would * focus 
opinion in Britain on these facts,” I would gladly send a 
{* T.T.” for £500.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Poona, India. J. D. JENKINS. 


A CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
FOR THE EMPIRE 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Str,—Absence upon the Continent has prevented me from 
seeing until now the admirable article upon this subject which 
appeared in your issue of August 28rd; nevertheless, as 
one whose mind is much occupied by the thoughts which 
Professor Clarke has brought to so clear a focus, I beg your 
leave to express my entire agreement with his argument and 
to thank him for his lucid and impressive exposition of it. 
In writing upon the Empire and Education Professor Clarke 
enjoys special advantages ; for while remaining a faithful 
son of Oxford he has had (to adopt his own phrase) the experi- 
ence of living himself into the spirit of two great Dominions. 
Thus his evidence combines the cool criticism and breadth 
of view of the travelled philosopher with the warmth of 
sentiment of one who identifies himself with the young nations 
whose future relations with the mother country are of such 
stupendous importance to them, to us and to the whole world. 

Professor Clarke is, I believe, right in his contention that, 
unless we can preserve a community of fundamental! ideas, 
no other means of maintaining the unity of the Empire can 
avail to prevent its gradual dissolution. He is also surely 
right in holding that, for the purpose here in view, the ideas 
which are built into the educational institutions and traditions 
of the Empire, and exert their silent pressure upon successive 
generations of its citizens, are the most important of all. 
The movement for the establishment of a Central Institute 
of Education within the University of London sprang partly 
from that conviction and partly from the need, to which 
Professor Clarke also refers, of training graduates for service 
in the vast educational fields of tropical Africa and the other 
Colonies. The movement is not an attempt on the part 
of a young university to steal a march upon its older com- 
petitors ; it expresses rather the recognition of a duty which 
the metropolitan university cannot possibly neglect. There 
are, in fact, certain branches of postgraduate training and 
inquiry for which London is so clearly the natural centre 
that if a university did not already exist there it would have 
to be invented to provide for them. Medicine is one of these; 
the educational questions with which Professor Clarke has 
dealt mark out another. 

The Central Institute must have the autonomy essential 
to a university institution, but, if it is to be successful, must 
also enjoy the countenance and support of the organs of 
government, at home and oversea, whose interests will be 
most closely touched by its activities. It may, I hope, be 
said without indiscretion that such countenance and support 
are not likely to be lacking. It is, however, even more 
important that the aims of the Institute should engage the 
sympathetic interest of all who deem that the spiritual unity 
of the British Empire is a thing of great worth, not lightly 
to be lost or allowed to weaken. As an appeal for that interest 
Professor Clarke’s article could hardly be bettered, and I 


will not run the risk of blunting its edge by any attempt to 
enlarge or to reinforce his arguments. I will only say that 
what he has written so eloquently and persuasively will give 
much comfort to those who, viewing the same great problems 
from the centre of the Empire, have found their way inde- 
pendently to the same conclusions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. Percy NUNN. 


UNEARNED INCREMENT 

[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Sir,—The proposal of Mr. O. H. Owen in last week's Spectator 
of a tax on site values in rising districts is both foolish and 
unjust. 

Mr. Lloyd George, in his so-called People’s Budget, intro- 
duced a tax of 20 per cent. on Increment Value of Land. 
The tax had one of the worst faults of any tax. It cost more 
to collect than it produced in revenue. It had another 
deplorable result : it caused a house famine in working-class 
houses since speculative builders did not care to build in order 
to be robbed of 20 per cent. of their profits. As to the injustice 
of Mr. Owen’s proposed tax, if I buy shares on the Stock 
Exchange at 5s. each and subsequently sell them at £2 
each I make a capital profit of 35s. per share, which is not 
liable to Income Tax or Super(sur) Tax. 

Why should land be treated differently? As soon as it 
actually produces a building land rent its owner pays Income 
Tax (and Surtax if his income exceeds £2,000) and rates upon 
the enhanced value, and if he dies in possession of it (or of its 
value, if he has sold it) death duties are levied on its full value. 

What Mr. Owen proposes is to tax the owner twice on the 
same property, first by an increment tax that only landowners 
are to pay, and secondly, on the same property a second time 
at death. 

Any pretext is good enough to penalize the thrifty, but the 
Weary Willies and Tired Tims are to be pampered with doles, 
health insurance, pensions and subsidized houses at the 
expense of the capable and thrifty.—I am, Sir, &e., 

BerNARD Hopson. 

Thornton, Hallamgate Road, Sheffield. 


THE FUTURE OF EAST AFRICA 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

Sir,—All British settlers in Africa would no doubt like to 
endorse Mr. J. A. Watson’s statement in his letter to your 
paper of August 30th, that the standards of conduct of Kenya 
settlers towards backward races are exceptionally high. 
One is aware that owing to the force of enlightened public 
opinion, improvements are being effected in the laws governing 
Kenya natives ; but I would like to know on what foundation 
Mr. Watson’s statement rests ; is he basing it on the conditions 
which have existed in Kenya in the past ? 

I find it difficult, though British, to reconcile Mr. Watson’s 
statement with a consideration of some of the British legis- 
lation for Kenya natives in the past, such as that which made 
forced labour (embracing on occasion that of women and 
children) lawful and drew forth a protest from the resident 
bishops ; or with facts related in such books as The Golden 
Stool, and that by Dr. Leys, entitled Kenya, to read which 
makes one wonder if ‘innate sense of justice in British 
people ” is merely a tradition or a chimera. From such facts 
it would seem that it is not only Dutch rule in Africa which 
leaves much to be desired if justice is still to be esteemed the 
ruling factor in the administration and framing of laws and 
there is to be no regrettable discrimination as regards colour 
and race. 

A long residence in Africa imprints very firmly the unwanted 
impression that the native in any difference with the white 
person—-he dare not actually dispute—almost invariably 
comes off worst, and that where the weaker race is concerned, 
justice, as commonly applied, goes overboard, either for want 
of proper investigation or as a matter of convenience or 
indifference. The fact that natives have certain inherent 
rights as human beings seems conveniently to escape the 
notice of many of the most outwardly charming and humane 
white people one comes across ; whether these people come 
from Kenya or from other parts of Africa makes no difier- 
ence to the point of view. One would like to think that the 
future government of British East Africa will become the mode! 
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exception that shall eventually prove the rule throughout 
the whole continent.—I am, Sir, &c., P. A. BANKEs. 
10 Barkston Gardens, S.W.5., 


PALESTINE AND THE LEAGUE 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Your article on ‘ Palestine and the League,” says: 
‘*Tt is naturally remembered by Englishmen that the rising 
in Syria, when a part of Damascus was indiscriminately and 
unnecessarily bombarded, passed without censure from the 
Mandates Commission.” If it be so, it is because Englishmen, 
including evidently the writer of the article, have not read 
the report of the eighth session of the Mandates Commission. 
That report is ten pages long, of which eight are solid censure 
of French administration, far more serious than the criticisms 
of the recent report on Palestine. France is accused, inter 
alia, of concealing the facts of events in Syria, of preventing 
the inhabitants of Syria from petitioning the League, of 
constant alterations in territorial arrangements in Syria, 
of ruining the currency by tying it to the france, of maladmini- 
stration in the Jebel Druze where the revolt is attributed to 
the failure of the officials to understand their pledges, to their 
heavy-handed rule, and to the arrogance and inaccessibility 
of General Sarrail as High Commissioner. Again, the Com- 
mission concludes that the French policy caused irritation and 
instability, that the administration suffered outside influences, 
that the officials were not sufficiently coherent or experienced, 
that the spy service was too great and out of control, and that 
military rule was too widespread. The Commission advised 
the Syrians to submit, since rebellion could only postpone 
their independence, but the whole report is in fact a condemna- 
tion of the ill-government which provoked the War. 

Does the writer consider the following passage no 
** censure ” ? :— 
““. .. the abuses of authority which appear to have charac- 
terized the last part of Captain Carbillet’s administration ” (of the 
Jebel Druze). ‘The Commission was particularly impressed by 
the story of the gathering discontent, the repeated—and disregarded 
—warnings, the obstinacy of General Sarrail, growing more intense 
till it culminated, after the curt dismissal of another Druze dele- 
gation, in the arrest, on July 11th, of a delegation of notables who 
had been summoned ‘ on the pretext’ of hearing their complaints. 
These proceedings have, however, received their fitting penalty by 
the recall—perhaps too long deferred—of General Sarrail.” 





The weakness of the Mandates Commission’s report on 
Palestine is not that it criticises the British for over-reduction 
of troops—a just reproach against the Government of a land 
where the approach of racial conflict has been obvious for 
years—nor for failure to pursue an active economic policy 
in Palestine, whose peasantry has been less protected and 
helped, under a mandate, than the natives of over-settled 
Kenya or “ occupied’? Egypt. The Commission, however, 
has shirked its task of examining the immediate and remote 
~auses of the Palestinian troubles—a task it did not shirk 
in the case of Syria, where it described the conditions and 
feelings of the people. ‘The Commission has not even faced 
the mandatory problem—that Palestine is a trust for its native 
people, whose independence is provisionally recognized, 
and that these fundamental covenant pledges, cited in the 
first sentence of the mandate preamble, are incompatible 
with the Balfour Declaration quoted in the second. Arab 
freedom and the Jewish National Home, Arab development 
in Palestinian agriculture, and the acquisition of the good 
land by the Jewish colonies—these are the irreconcilable 
objects of the mandate, and it is their conflict which found 
expression in the riots. But the Mandates Commission, 
like the British Government has chosen to assume that the 
pledges to Arabs and Jews are reconcilable and on that 
somewhat unreal assumption the Commission blames Great 
Britain for strife inherent in the conditions imposed by 
the mandate itself.—I am, Sir, &c., Frepa WHITE. 

12 Great Ormond Street, London, W.C.1. 


OXFORD CHAIR OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.|] 
Sir,—It was with some interest that I read in your tast 
issue Mr. T. P. Conwell-Evans’ letter on the “ Oxford Chair 
of International Relations.” The last paragraph in which he 


THE 


proposes the abolition of the Paris Institute of Intellectuay 
Co-operation is surprising, the more so as he writes from the 
Geneva address of Professor Zimmern, though it may be 
unjust to impute to Mr. Conwell-Evans that he has in any 
degree been influenced by his host. 

The generosity of the French Government in presenting the 
League with the Institute was generally welcomed in 1925, 
Why, then, this volte face in 1930? Can it be because the 
Institute has not achieved all that was hoped from it? Is it 
because confidence in the International Committee on Intel- 
lectual Co-operation and its power to reform itself is shaken ? 
I do not think so. In other interested circles there is still an 
implicit belief that the International Committee needs some 
organ not within the vortex of Geneva in order to do its work 
effectively. Paris is the intellectual centre of the world par 
excellence. It is there that free discussion of matters bearing 
on this aspect of human activity can best be broached and 
conducted. There are, too, some items on the programme of 
work of the International Committee not susceptible to treat- 
ment by officialdom as represented by the Secretariat, 
which will yield to action by such a body as the Institute. 

There is a clear case for the preservation of an Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation, and there are grounds for thinking 
that it can best be housed in Paris. Moreover, should Chairs 
of International Relations become general in most of the 
world’s Universities there will be all the greater need for a 
place for free discussion. These centres of independent 
thought will need co-ordination. 

It would be indeed admirable should such a Chair be 
founded at the Sorbonne, but not—I would submit if it were— 
at the expense of the French subvention to Intellectual 
Co-operation. The Institute serves the world and not only 
France. Though the opinion of French intellectuals should 
be considered, it is not the only factor to be taken 
into account. What of the National Committees on Intel- 
lectual Co-operation that exist in some thirty-five countries ; 
what of the International Committee itself ; what of the needs 
of all those directly or indirectly concerned with international 
intellectual work ? All these need the Institute as much as 
the Institute needs them. May I hope that Chairs of Inter- 
national Relations will spring up everywhere, but do not 
destroy the Institute, for sooner or later it would have to be 
replaced, and the past years of work will have been almost 
entirely wasted.—I am, Sir, «c., OLIVER BELL. 

107 Albert Palace Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W.11. 


CO-OPERATION AND THE PROBLEM OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Str,—I have read with much interest Capt. J. W. Petavel’s 
letter in the Spectator of August 16th (page 219), and I quite 
see that the co-operative colony system for the youth would 
be a happy derivative in our industrialized and urbanized 
life, and perhaps would help in solving the problem of 
unemployment. But it appears to me that if this scheme is 
to give actual result at all, it has to be carried outon a very large 
seale, and I fail to see how any Government in any country 
will be able, unless the land is partly nationalized, to secure 
an eatent of land wide enough to establish as many 
co-operative colonies as would be needed for the purpose. 

There is also another point which I would like to emphasize, 
viz., how would it be possible to get young men to live in 
co-operative colonies—which would, no doubt, be established 
in the country, at some distances from large towns—unless 
some sort of compulsory measure is introduced ? Many 
young men from towns would refuse to live in such places, 
far from the enjoyments they are used to. 

Finally, I fail to grasp one point. The money saved by 
the young “ colonists ”’ would have to be invested somewhere ; 
how can it be invested in the home industries, which are 
already in-a difficult situation and cannot therefore very well 
absorb new capital investments ? 

These few remarks, which may not be quite relevant; 
only bear witness to the keen interest I have taken in 
Capt. Petavel’s scheme.—I am, Sir, &e., 

AnbDRE D. ToLeépAno, 
Asst. Editor, Le Monde Nouveau. 
42. Boulevard Raspail, Paris, Te. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT: ITS LOGICAL SOLUTION 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sirn,—One cannot help feeling that had “ Capitalist” read 
my article with more care his criticisms might have been 
of greater value. It would appear from the first paragraph 
of his letter that he had never read Part I. at all. It is 
estimated that our external trade is not more than 15 per 
cent. of our total trade. “ Capitalist,’ by still further 
reducing the purchasing power of nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion would ruin 85 per cent. of the business of the country 
in the hypothetical prospect of increasing that 15 per 
cent. I do not ignore the fact that it is necessary to compete 
with lower wage scales abroad and my article clearly points 
out how this can be done without strangling the home trade. 
Not only so but by economic arrangements with the Dominions, 
inter-Imperial exchange of the respective surplus commodities 
could ke arranged to our mutual advantage. Unbridled 
competition and a policy of laissez-faire have proved 
quite incapable of adequately raising the general standard 
of living or preventing unemployment, and it is time we 
took control of the industrial machine before it gets completely 
out of hand and we starve in the midst of plenty. 

The figures involved in the manufacture and sale of a 
certain article of everyday use are germane to the argument. 
In this case raw materials cost 21s. 8d., labour 7s. 10d., over- 
heads 23s. 5d., thus the production cost is 52s. 1ld. The 
retail price of this article is £3 17s. 6d. Profit owing to the 
small turnover which the present state of trade allows is 
practically non-existeni. What would be the effect of 
halving wages? 3s. 11d. would come off works costs, 
but the selling and overhead costs on each article, owing 
to a reduction in effective demand, would be increased. 
On the other hand if wages generally were doubled both 
overhead and selling costs would be reduced out of all 
proportion to the 7s. 10d. increase in wages, and there 
would be sufficient turnover to admit a profit. The average 
wage in this country is approximately £2 10s. per week. 
That means that about nine-tenths of the population are 
house-keeping on 50s. per family. After subtracting rent 
and the bare items of necessary diet, how much is left ? 
Plums are now rotting in our orchards. It is not the cost 
of production that is causing this waste ; however rouch this 
could be reduced, present wages would not allow the wage- 
earner to indulge in plums for the simple reason that after 
purchasing the necessary meat and bread and clothing for 
health there is not even a penny left for extras; if he does 
buy plums he has to go without something more vitally 
necessary. 

“ Capitalist” implies that by raising wages one must 
necessarily raise the cost of living. This assumption ignores 
the most obvious facts. Wholesale prices have declined 
11.6 per cent. in the first seven months of 1930, have 
retail prices fallen in proportion? And yet no one can 
accuse the tradesman of doing well out of it. His gross 
profit may be double but his net profit is probably less 
because every reduction in purchasing power increases the 
cost of selling. On a large turnover the margin of profit 
can be small; on a small turnover it must be large if the 
salesman is to pay his way. 

A reduction of wages throughout the country would have 
the same effect at home as reduced commodity prices have 
had on the world; it would accentuate depression. 

Australia does not form an example for comparison. With 
a population of only six and a quarter million, she has 
attempted the impossible in trying to make herself economic- 
ally independent. Modern methods of production require 
large populations for the absorption of their products, and 
Australia will be driven to form an economic alliance with 
a manufacturing country capable of absorbing her vast 
surplus of primary products in exchange for manufactured 
goods, instead of attempting to manufacture all her own 
needs regardless of her ability to do so economically. High 
wages in Australia are not the real cause of her troubles which 
go much deeper, and to say that they are is merely to make 
wild assertions without analysing basic causes. As_ to 
* Capitalist’s *’ last paragraph I would recommend him 
again to read my article in which the question of foreign 
competition is adequately dealt with.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Warren, Bishopthorpe, York. N. M. P. REILLy. 


THE NATIONAL TRUST REPORT 
[To the Editor of the SpEcraror.] 

Str,—The annual report of the National Trust for Places of 
Historic Interest, or Natural Beauty, should give the greatest 
possible encouragement to all lovers of the English country- 
side. Fifty years ago, the prospect was very bad, for it 
seemed not improbable that in a few years’ time much of our 
most beautiful scenery, especially in the Lake District, 
would be completely spoiled, or lost; but in 1905, through 
the efforts of Canon Rawnsley, Vicar of Keswick, and other 
public-spirited men, the National Trust was formed, and ever 
since it has “* gone from strength to strength.” At the present 
time, it extends a protecting arm over almost the whole 
country, from Hadrian’s Wall to the South Coast cliffs, 
and it controls in perpetuity, for the benefit of the public, 
nearly two hundred different properties ! 

The list of subscriptions, contained in the report, testifies 
to the generosity of many landowners and well-to-do people, 
but Mr. John Bailey, the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, points out in an accompanying letter, that the Trust 
urgently requires further financial help, if its good work is 
to be maintained, and further extended, as it ought to be. 
The astonishing success with which it has so far met, is perhaps 
partly attributable to a general awakening in recent years to 
the wzsthetic and educative value of such things as those 
which the Trust endeavours to preserve, and it should not 
be forgotten that very valuable support has been given to 
it by the Spectator, and other leading organs of public opinion, 
for many years.—I am, Sir, &c., WALTER CRICK. 

Sussex Club, Eastbourne. 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 

[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Srr,—After noticing the great change for the better in the 
treatment of animals in Italy since the commencement of the 
Mussolini régime and the recent expansion in the activities 
of the Italian society for the protection of animals, one 
cannot help wondering to what extent the decent treatment 
of animals is due to education and to what extent to natural 
feelings. 

We in England have always regarded ourselves as vastly 
superior to the Latin races in this respect. Yet the humane 
slaughter of animals, which is obligatory in Italy in every 
slaughterhouse, is not enforced in England. Vivisection, too, 
which is to be prescribed by law in Italy as from November 
next, is also tolerated by us. 

Is it not possible that our (partial) superiority in this 
respect is due far more to the educational zeal of enthusiasts 
banded together in organizations like the R.S.P.C.A. than 
to any particular inborn virtue ? 

Our past of bear-baiting, cock-fighting, bearing-reins, &c., 
and the recent change for the better in the Italian treatment 
of dumb creatures due to the causes noted above, certainly 
lend weight to this theory and show how much such 
organizations as the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and its Italian counterpart can do and 
how necessary they are.—I am, Sir, &c., Ceci, POWELL. 

Anticoli-Coarrado, Italy. 


THE TRANSPORT OF CATTLE 
[To the Iditor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—May I through your columns appeal for different treat- 
ment for cattle in market and in transit ? In Brussels Market 
all the calves are fed, while in ours they are left for hours 
without any food at all. A frequent method of sending 
calves by rail is to tie their legs tightly together and place 
them in sacks : when released they are often unable to stand 
from cramp and exhaustion. Since this is not the method 
always employed, it proves that it cannot be absolutely 
necessary. In a visit to a pig factory, I was shown by the 
manager a large number of carcasses with the legs broken— 
these injuries being caused during transit on the railway. 

Many of the animals are brought from long distances to 
market and unless children are excluded from it, it is quite 
customary to see them beating the animals with sticks when 
perhaps the poor creatures have sunk down to rest. One 
trough of water is usually provided in a market, but the 
water is generally unfit to drink and the animals are not 
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even allowed the benefit of this. -If these facts were made 
more public then some alterations might be made by the 
market authorities and the railway management.—I am, Sir, 


&e., VioLer Woop, 
Secretary. 
The Council of Justice to Animals and Humane Slaughter 
Association, 


42 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


[Few women have done more practical work for the cause 
of better treatment of animals than Miss Violet Wood.— 
Ep. Spectator] 


LIBERALISM AND LIBERTY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—‘* The Fading of Liberalism”? coincided, as ‘‘ Orion’ 
implies, with the change of the old freedom-loving Liberalism 
to ** the paradox that the Liberal State should have to inter- 
fere more, in order to be truly Liberal.’ Once interference 
with the freedom of individuals began to be acknowledged as a 
means of social reform, the Party became the happy hunting- 
ground of every cranky minority that sought to enforce by 
political means the ** reforms *’ that it could not bring about 
by persuasion. 

‘These people were tolerated so long as Liberalism could 
still wave the flag of liberty with measures according with its 
ancient mission, such as Manhood Suffrage, Irish Home 
Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, and the Land Laws. But 
when these passed into the limbo of accomplishment, and 
there seemed to be nothing to take their place, the cranks 
became the more conspicuous. Did a local councillor bring 
about the closing of parks or museums on Sunday, or deprive 
the workhouse inmates of Christmas beer, or oppose dancing, 
or card-playing, or mixed bathing, or games, or smoking, or 
firting, or boxing, or theatre-bars, or music-hall licences, he 
was sure to be in the habit of proclaiming himself a Liberal 
and his fads as Liberal principles. So the younger generation, 
already in a state of reaction after the War, and forgetting the 


’ 


Party’s past achievements in the cause of liberty, came to 


regard Liberalism as a kind of political Mother Grundy, 
whose objects were the very reverse of liberty. 

To recover itself, Liberalism must either publicly discard 
the cranks, or it must find some new flag of freedom to wave 
to distract attention from the futile interferings with personal 
liberty on the part of its followers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SIENCYN. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
AN INTERNATIONAL INDEXING SYSTEM. 

An immense volume of information is continuously being 
recorded in every intellectual field ; to render it universally 
available, a system of indexing applicable to all purposes 
and in all countries is essential. The Universal Decimal 
Classification of the Institut International de Bibliographie 
has proved to be a suitable system for international adoption, 
and is already widely used. A joint committee of the Associa- 
tion of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux (Sir 
Frederic Nathan and Lieut.-Colonel L. Newcombe, National 
Central Library) and the British Society for International 
Bibliography (Dr. S. C. Bradford, Science Library, and 
Professor A. F. C. Pollard, President, Institut International 
de Bibliographie) has now been formed to advise and assist 
in its adoption and use in this country. Anyone interested 
is invited to communicate with the Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Bureaux, 26 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. 1.—J. J. Tuomson, President. 


Wuat 1s AMERICA ? 

The term ‘“ American” by itself, as a proper noun, is 
accepted as the title of a native of the U.S.A. even by other 
nations of the American Continent. But when Mr. ‘Thomas 
Carr Powell objects to the use of the term ‘ States ” for the 
country itself, and implies that we should call it America 
tout court, he is inviting us to adopt a course that would lead 
to continuous confusion and misunderstanding. ‘* Columbus 
discovered America’? would then seem to mean that he 
landed at (say) Ellis Island. When we read that the lama 
is an animal found in South America, we should expect to see 
it in Florida or Louisiana. ‘* Uruguay is a State in America ” 
would set us looking for it among the forty-eight States of 
the U.S.A. In fact, the part would be equal to the whole, 
and we should never know whether people were speaking of 
the country or of the continent. But perhaps Mr. Powell 
will change the name of the continent. The adjectival 
form would be equally confusing when, for instance, the 


term “ American Indian ” might be limited to the tribal 
fragments in Uncle Sam’s- reservations.—JENKIN T. H, 
JENKINS, 20 Meredyth Road, Barnes, S.W. 13. 


Tue Rac Time Army. 

In your issue of August 30th, I see that you have a version 
of the tune of the “*Rag Time Army.” Perhaps another 
version, this time the version of the R.A.S.C. which I heard 
a good many times during four and a half years’ service ‘in 
France, may interest you. It went something like this; 

‘““We are a Rag Time Army: 
We are the A.S.C. 
We have no guns or rifles 
So what’s the good of we ? 
And when we come to Berlin 
The Kaiser he will say : 
‘Hoch, Hoch, mein Gott! 
You're a ruddy Lot 
To get six bob a day.’ ” 
—J.B.L. 


** CROMWELL AND THE CHURCHES.” 

After reading Mr. E. G. Hawke’s intensely interesting article 
with this heading in your issue of August 30th, may I suggest 
a reason for the misallotment to the Protector Cromwell of 
damage to churches? Much wreckage was done in the 
days of Thomas Cromwell, Malleus Monachorum. When he 
was forgotten, Oliver got the blame of his work. Such 
confusion is quite common. I have stood in the Regent 
House of Trinity College, Dublin, and heard a guide, pointing 
to the portrait of Edmund Burke, explain, ‘* That’s the man 
that was killed in the Phaynix Pawk.’—Hvucun T. Durron, 
The City Club, Chester. 


Minority REPRESENTATION. 

May I ask the favour of a correction of a slight misprint ? 
In a contribution (August 30th) to the discussion of the Party 
System, for which purpose you lately placed the correspondence 
columns of the Spectator at the service of your wide and 
cosmopolitan constituency, I wrote, ‘‘ While the Party System 
secures that the Minority, while not UNrepresented in council 
(i.e., in debate), shall not weaken the selected administration.”: 
Your printer’s devil, or my bad writing, caused it to appear as, 
‘** while not represented,’ thus converting the double negative 
into a simple one, and consequently reversing the meaning of 
the words.—PAvuLET Mitpmay, R.L.Y.C., Cowes. 


RounD CHURCHYARDS. 

With reference to the very interesting extract from a lecture 
on ** The Churches of Albion” which was given in the 
Spectator of April 20th. Can any of your readers give 
information as to where some of the ancient round churchyards 
are to be found ? He says there are ‘* examples more or less 
perfect in every county ” of England, ‘in Wales scores of 
them, in the remoter parts of Scotland and Ireland there are 
hundreds, in many instances entirely unaltered.” I should be 
very grateful for a _reply.—Mary Gayer-ANDERSON, 
Drumsesk, Hayward’s Heath. 

“Knots AN Hovr.” 

Your reviewer of Captain Whal?’s Romance of Navigation 
thought it ‘‘ odd” that the author should use the solecism 
‘* knots an hour.”’ Perhaps it may interest him to know that 
no less an authority on the sea than Joseph Conrad has been 
guilty of the same error. In The Mirror of the Sea one reads : 
** And, wallowing as if she meant to turn over with us, the 
barque, her deck full of water, her gear flying in bights, ran at 
some ten knots an hour.”’—Jas. Kirkxwocp, 58 Kelburne 
Oval, Paisley. 


A Hundted Years Ago 


> 


Tue “ Specrator,” SEPTEMBER IITH, 1830. 
Mrs. Etwoop’s TRAVELS. 

Few men would like their wives to write a better book than this 3 
it is all that may be wished from a female pen, and nothing more: 
It is elegant, lively, sensible, and in proper places trifling : this is, 
of course, the beau ideal of a female work, : 

Gatt’s Lire or Byron. : 

The more elaborate passages of mock sublimity are innumerable, 

Of genius we are told— 

‘It is as the fragrance, independent of the freshness and 
complexion of the rose; as the light on the cloud; as the bloom on 
the cheek of beauty, of which the possessor is unconscious until 
the charm has been seen by its influence on others ; it is the inter- 
nal golden flame of the opal ; a something which may be abstracted 
from the thing in which it appears, without changing the quality 
of its substance, its form, or its affinities.”’ 

Love is “* that strong masculine avidity which in its highest excite; 
ment is unrestrained by the laws, alike of God and man.” In 
another page it is termed “‘ animal admiration.” 

Of the effect of the critique in the Edinburgh Review, on Lord 
Byron, Mr Galt says— 


‘‘It stung his heart and prompted him to excess. But the 


paroxysms did not endure long ;_ strong volitions of revenge suc- 
eeeded, and the grasps of his mind were filled, as it were, with 
writhing adders.” 
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SMOKE 
SOUTHERN RHODESIAN 
TOBACCO 


AND 


CIGARETTES 


The fine quality of SOUTHERN RHODESIAN 

leaf is generally recognised, and is being appre- 

ciated more and more by the smoking public 
in this country. 














The Tobacco leaf is grown by British farmers 

in SOUTHERN RHODESIA and the Tobacco 

and Cigarettes are manufactured in this country 
under perfect conditions. 


There are numerous brands of Tobacco and Cigarettes manufactured 
from SOUTHERN RHODESIAN Tobacco, obtainable from all 
leading Tobacconists. 


If you experience any difficulty in obtaining supplies, please communicate with— 


The Official Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Southern 
Rhodesia, Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 
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HE Rhodesian Railways link 
up the places of chief im- 
portance in Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia with the Rail- 
ways of the South African Union 
on the South and with the Port of 
Beira on the East, having a total 
These Rail- 
ways serve the mines and extensive 


mileage of 2,548 miles. 


farm lands of Southern Rhodesia, 


transporting Chrome, Lead, and 
Asbestos, together with Maize, 


Tobacco, Citrus Fruits and other 
agricultural products to Beira and 
other ports for export. Passing 
through and serving the important 
coal fields at Wankie, the line pro- 


For full particulars apply to:— 


SECRETARY, RHODESIA RAILWAYS, 


ER 7 7 a ee 





ceeds through Northern Rhodesia 


to the Belgian Congo. From the 
Belgian Congo large quantities of 
copper are exported, being carried 
over the Rhodesia Railways to 
Beira and South African ports. A 
good passenger service is provided. 
Luxurious trains with dining, sleep- 
ing and observation cars connect 
at Cape Town and Beira with in- 
coming steamers and run through 
At the 
‘alls there is a modern 


to all parts of the system. 
Victoria 
hotel replete with every comfort 
and convenience, with electric light- 
ing and fans, perfect sanitation and 
excellent cuisine, | 


LTD.., 


2, LONDON WALL BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
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Southern Rhodesia To-day 


4o-pAY Southern Rhodesia controls her own destiny. 
What use will she make of that control? It is a matter of 
intense interest in view of the development of the tropics 
which the next two generations will witness, development 
in which she eannot help but take a hand. And yet to-day 
the country is an enigma, a series of question marks, and, 
to some observers, is still groping, sometimes blindly, 
sometimes seeing, for a hand-grip on her real problems. 


A settlement of North-Western Europeans, call them 
Nordics if you like, within the tropics : not a settlement 
of planters, traders, missionaries, and administrators, 
but a genuine “ colony ” in the fullest sense of the word. 
How many others are there ? Run your two fingers across 
the map of the world, along the tropics of Cancer and 
Capricorn, and see the answer. Has such a settlement 
ever succeeded in the past ?. Can it do so now? There 
are people who say No, and quote quasi-scientific opinions 
on the effect of tropical light upon blonde peoples. But 
the human race is old, and civilization, by comparison, 
young. Through countless lifetimes it. must have been 
quite impossible for blondes to live near the tropics at 


all; then hats were invented; and*one defence of the ~ 


tropics, sun-stroke, was beaten down. Is it to be 
believed, because Man has not yet devised a means of 
overcoming other dangers of the tropical climate, during 
the less than a hundred lifetimes that civilization has 
existed, or the less than four lifetimes that blonde races 
and modern science have really faced the problem, that 
therefore the problem is insoluble. To think so would 
be absurd, surely. The people of Rhodesia, at least, are 
facing that particular problem on the basis of the hypo- 
thesis that a North-Western European race can exist and 
thrive, generation after generation, within the tropics : 
and that there is nothing, at ali events on the high 
plateau, to prevent white men having the same mental 
and physical energy, and undertaking the same tasks, as 
they would in the colder and damper home of the race, 
wherever it may have been. 


Although Southern Rhodesia is wholly in the tropics, 
it is definitely not part of Black Man’s Africa. It is the 
only British colony in tropical Africa to which the oft- 
repeated declaration of the Imperial Government as to 
its policy in tropical Africa—‘ paramountcy of: native 
interest ”—does not apply. Ample native reserves have 
been set aside, and additional areas within which natives, 
and natives alone, may purchase land. Within these 
areas native interests will be paramount: outside them, 
the interests of the European settler will prevail. It 
seems a fair division, and numerous passages from the 
Hilton Young Commission’s Report might be cited in 
support of accepting it as a wise and just segregation. 
Such a segregation is advocated by many missionaries in 
the interests of the natives themselves, and by far-seeing 
publicists in the interests of white settlement and Euro- 
pean civilization in southern Africa. The question, as yet 
unanswered, is whether the white people of Southern 
Rhodesia, accustomed to having natives do all manner 
of unpleasant, menial, wood-hewing and water-drawing 
tasks, can steel themselves to eradicate the spirit of 
dependence upon the native for the performance of this 
work. If they can, there appears to be no limit to the 
European population Southern Rhodesia can absorb. 
One million, five, ten, twenty millions : even the largest 
of these would not overcrowd its ample boundaries or 
overtax its fertile soil. If they cannot so.steel themselves, 
but must exist on the basis of a black proletariat, then 
the relationship of Southern Rhodesia to the development 
of other colonies in the tropics, and its own development, 
must be radically different; a European_ oligarchy 


strictly limited in numbers, and gradually making way 
for the black man as the eventual ruler. 


Occupied from the South, from what is now the Union 
of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia is still determined 
not to be part of the Union. It is intensely British in 
sentiment : and some of its more emphatic manifestations 
of “ Britishism ” may be forgiven when it is recollected 
that it is a numerically small colony alongside a powerful 
dominion, which dominion has Afrikaans as one of its 
official languages, has passed a *‘ Flag Bill” distasteful 
to most Britishers in Africa, has negotiated a commercial 
treaty with Germany which appeared to be a deliberate 
break-away from Imperial Preference, has spoken more 
about secession than any other part of the British Empire, 
and has frequently expressed its “* natural ambition ” 
to expand northwards and absorb Rhodesia in the pro- 
cess. Rhodesia will not have any official language but 
English, or any flag but the Union Jack; Rhodesians 
are prepared to go as far as possible in respect of Imperial 
Preference—there is a preference in the tariff and a still 
greater in the sentiment of the people—and they will 
not be absorbed in the Union. 


Economically, Southern Rhodesia rather resembles 
to-day a young creature that has fed indiscreetly—and 
is wondering if food will ever taste the same again! A 
tobacco “boom,” followed by a slump; a cotton 
**'boom,”’ followed by a slump : then a totally unexpected 
slump in the maize market. All these things have hap- 
pened during the past few years. The process of getting 
back to normal is accompanied by the usual discomforts 
that attend upon indiscretions of diet. That Rhodesia 
will continue to grow, however, is beyond all question. 
It is the nature of young things to grow; nothing short of 
killing them will stop them. Besides its normal youthful 
vitality, Southern Rhodesia has enormous natural 
advantages, so great that its economic progress, no matter 
what else happens, is certain. 





Gold production is falling off somewhat, but is likely 
to recover ; and the deposits of other minerals are great 
and varied. Vast coal-fields ; the world’s largest chrome- 
iron production ; the second largest asbestos production ; 
abundant and cheaply mined iron ; arsenic, copper, tin : 
these things cannot possibly lie undeveloped. A great 
range of climates, from the Zambezi valley, less than 
1,000 feet above sea-level, to the apple-growing Inyanga 
district at 6,000 feet: magnificent natural grazing ; 
fertile soil: many possibilities of hydro-electric power, 
headed by the Victoria Falls, the greatest waterfall in the 
world ; temperatures that promote the growth of plant 
life without reducing the white worker to lassitude: 
proved capacity to produce excellent maize, tobacco, 
cotton, wheat: no country with these advantages can 
possibly be held back. Therefore, whatever the 
political destiny, union with the South or continued 
self-government ; whatever the social destiny, develop- 
ment as a white man’s colony, or exploitation as a country 
where the white man merely supervises the _ black ; 
whatever fresh ups and downs the future may have in 
store: it is as certain as night follows day that economic- 
ally Southern Rhodesia will progress. 

Viewed cither as the most northerly extension of 
southern Africa, or as the most southerly extension of 
central Africa, in either case, as a high plateau in touch 
with both, and progressing: rapidly itself, its influence on 
the coming development of tropical Africa must be a 
powerful, and in certain eventualities a determining, 
factor. 


N. H. Wiutson, 
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THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY, 
Rhodesia House, 
2, London Wall Buildings, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 


RHODESIAN ORANGES 


The British South Africa Company is now making regular 
shipments to Great Britain of oranges of excellent quality, grown 
on its Rhodesian Estates. These oranges, wrapped in paper 
bearing the Company’s Coat of Arms and the words: 





can be obtained from most of the leading fruiterers in London 
and the Provinces. 


In the event of difficulty being experienced in obtaining 
these oranges, application should be made to the Company’s 


distributing agents :— 


PERKIN & ADAMSON, LIMITED, 
Ulster House, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
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Northern 


NortHERN Rhodesia is a link between East and South 
Africa, and holds a pivotal position. ‘* The corridor to 
the North’ it has been called, but it is more than that : 
jt is a great territory on the threshold of a wonderful 
development, with immense copper fields that will shortly 
supply the entire copper consumption of the Empire. It 
has good agricultural and pastoral land capable of sup- 
porting a large population, whereas now with 12,000 
white and a million and a quarter natives the density is 
only four to the square mile. Its rainfall is adequate and 
its climate wonderful. It is a link and its origin betrays 
its nature, for the link was forged from both ends of the 
chain. North-Eastern Rhodesia was an offshoot of 
Nyasaland, and its Civil Service was recruited in England. 
North-Western Rhodesia sprang from the South and drew 
its personnel from-these. North-Eastern Rhodesia had 
its High Commissioner at Zomba, and its Appeal Court in 
Zanzibar, while for North-West Rhodesia both were in 
the South. When -Mr. Codrington moved from North- 
Eastern to North-Western Rhodesia a_ considerable 
migration of North-Eastern oflicials took place so that, 
when the two territories were amalgamated in 1911, 
although the seat of Government was at Livingstone the 
personnel and character of the service was largely Eastern. 

Unofficially, however, the Southern element predom- 
inated. On the Railway belt from Livingstone to the 
Congo Border the farmers and traders came mostly from 
the South, the mining companies and railway likewise, 
so that while the Civil Service is linked by history and 
tradition with East Africa the rest of the white popu- 
lation forms the Northern outpost of South African 
civilization. 

From 1911 to 1924 the territory made little progress : 
the British South Africa Company concentrating its 
energies on Southern Rhodesia. During the War the 
whole territory was mobilized for war work and the story 
of the transport of food supplies to “* German East ”’ is an 
epic of sustained effort and of difficulties overcome that 
is too little known. The first years after the War were 
easy, for the aftermath of war took time to-reach the 
country, mining activity came to the fore, and the system 
of big concessions for scientific prospeeting, which laid 
the foundations of to-day’s prosperity, was inaugurated. 
The cotton boom also began: people found that cotton, 
particularly a highly priced, long stapled variety, did 
admirably and gave big profits, experimental plots grew 
to big acreages, prospects looked rosy, farmers started 
buying cars which in a year supplanted wagons and thus 
ushered in, unconsciously, the birth of motor roads. 

In 1924 the British South Africa Company handed over 
the reins of government to the Crown. Memory is short 
and few to-day realize the debt we owe to the Company 
for a quarter of a century’s rule in Northern Rhodesia. 
Peaceful penetration and an administration which, 
besides being effective, was the most economical ever 
known laid sure foundations whereon to build, but even 
so the strain of always paying out was no small burden. 
Revenue was negligible and yet, on the whole, though 
everything was primitive, the public services kept fair 
pace with the needs of the small population. ‘* Hope 
Deferred ’”” might be the motto of Chartered Company’s 
days. 

But the seed germinated though the plant did not 
grow without checks. The cotton boom collapsed as 
suddenly as it had arisen (even before many of the new 
cars were paid for!). No sooner was an, up-to-date 
ginnery established at Mazabuka than jassid appeared 
and ruined the crop. Tobacco succeeded it in the 
search for a valuable exportable crop which the inland 
position of the country necessitated, but that, too, had 
a boom followed by a slump caused by over-production. 
“‘ailure on the top of failure dried up the small reserves 
of capital held by farmers and ruin seemed imminent. 

Then the faith in the country was justified, and the 
Concessions policy in the mining area proved its worth. 
Payable copper did not stop at the Congo Border, for 
the copper fields in Northern Rhodesia were proved 
to be even greater than those in Katanga. Capital 
poured in and the era of development_began. 


Rhodesia 


Cotton (for a jassid resistant variety has been bred) 
will come to its own, at any rate as a payable rotation 
crop for maize. The tobacco slump has been conquered, 
but these are now only subsidiary crops. The land 
has always been able to produce beef and maize, and 
now, owing to the growth in population and in native 
employment, these products can be sold. No longer 
is the settler hampered by tremendous railage to the 
coast, and dependent on exportal le crops and world 
markets. He has a large and ever growing market 
at his door. This has completely changed the outlook 
for settlement and there is no doubt that the territory 
now offers a splendid field for farming. It is an admirable 
ranching country and one of the cleanest as regards 
diseases of stock: it is a good agricultural land; and 
—-a most important factor—there is room for new- 
comers. In the settled area the first important step 
in preparing for settlement has been taken. The native 
reserves have been fixed, and a considerable amount of 
land is available outside them. The next step is now 
being undertaken: a properly manned Commission 
is investigating the alienable land from a_ settlement 
point of view. When this Commission has reported 
(and wisely not until then) the Government will launch 
its settlement scheme, and there will probably be a 


‘ big inrush of farmers to a land favoured by good soil 


and climate coupled with an ever growing internal 
market. 

But even now there is need for settlers, and those 
who want to get in “‘on the ground floor” need not 
ait for the Report. There are a few surveyed farms 
not yet alienated, which are available on Permit of 
Occupation followed by Final Title (freehold). Also 
there are always some privately owned farms on the 
market. 

In 1928-9 the produce raised included 201,530 bags 
of maize, 11,000 bags of ground nuts, 11,000 bags of 
wheat and other cereals also, besides 3,300 cases of 
oranges, 14 million pounds of tobacco (it was 3} million 
pounds the previous year, but production had to be 
restricted). In 1929, apart from slaughter cattle, the 
territory had to import £85,526 of foodstuffs which 
could be produced in the territory, and as regards meat. 


_the position became so acute that large numbers of 


slaughter cattle had to be imported. Since the popula- 
tion is always growing local farmers are sure of an 
internal market for all their produce. 

Provision has been made for loans to farmers on the 
same terms as those granted by the Land Bank in 
Southern Rhodesia, and it is hoped that these will enable 
those who could not otherwise do so to take a hand 
in fencing and in the importation of stock. Besides 
the Commission referred to, arrangements have been 
made for the visit of an agriculturist of outstanding 
repute and of an irrigation oflicer to advise on certain 
major matters, and a start is to be made with an 
ecological survey.. The Research Station at Mazabuka, 
agricultural and veterinary, was opened in 1929. 

The number of immigrants who entered the territory 
with definite employment or for settlement in the last 
five years has been 474, 756, 1,038, 1,066, 1,861. The 
imports of merchandise have risen in the last three years 
from £1,957,138 to £3,602,417. 

The mining development which has led to the increased 
prosperity and on which the continued progress of the 
country depends has been left to the end. Except for 
Broken Hill (lead, zine and vanadium) and a few small 
gold mines, the mineral production is copper. The 
value of minerals exported in 1929 exceeded a million 


. pounds, but although development is proceeding steadily 


and rapidly, entailing great expenditure and much 
employment, this figure will not show a_ substantial 
increase before 1932 when the first of the new mines 
starts producing, and will not assume big proportions 
before 1935, after which it will increase steadily. But 
shorn of all imaginative and optimistic trimmings, there 
is no doubt that the copper can be produced at a profit 
and that the future steady output should be about 
500,000 tons per annum, and according to the usual 
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early growth of world consumption (one hundred 
thousand tons or more), there would still be a demand 
for further discovery of copper in 1940 if the 
territory's present programme is fully carried out and 
production from other sources is approximately as 
estimated. 

Besides the direct expenditure and employment at the 
mines, there is the natural sympathetic expansion in 
railways and roads, in the building trade (new towns are 
rising rapidly), and in all branches of trade and commerce. 
A second trunk telegraph line, off the railway reserve, is 
being constructed, the whole territory is being covered 
by a network of wireless, a regular air mail service will 


link the country with England and the Cape in 1931. 
And, so far as is possible, schools, hospitals, &e., are 
keeping pace with expansion. Next to the mines 
themselves, the most radical change has been the growth 
of motor roads and the increase in motor vehicles, and 
this, like the mining industry, is merely a hint of what 
is to come. This has transformed all transport and also 
(with the aeroplane) has helped to annihilate distance 
and eliminate isolation. Economically and in every way 
the country, with expanding trade and buoyant revenue, 
stands upon a rock—a rock of copper ore. Of the 
magnitude of its future none can prophesy. 
FRANK MELLAND. 


Rhodesia—Past 


RuopeEstA is the latest member of the Empire family to 
come of age, so that, in terms of history, it is very young 
country. It is also, still in terms of humanity, an 
incredibly old country, for the footsteps of ancient and 
unknown races of men are deeply graved upon the land. 
Large men of, shall we say, the palaeolithic age left their 
heavy stone tools lying all over the open country of the 
high plains ;_ little Bushmen, in countless caves of the 
“hollow hills,’ painted whole galleries of fine coloured 
pictures, and there also, on the floors of their rocky 
Lesshens, dropped samples of the tiny stone and bone 
implements of their early culture; while still another 
people, unnamed, built and later deserted, or were driven 
away from, those strange stone-walled enclosures and 
towers of which the origin and significance are still 
hidden. Fifteen hundred to two thousand years ago, 
there arrived, probably from the North, vast tribes of 
those virile, aggressive people known by the common 
name of ‘“‘ Bantu.” They easily subdued the older 
inhabitants, sweeping all before them, and remaining 
dominant until the arrival of Europeans. 

As early as the ninth century, the Arabs, moving up 
and down the east coast of Africa, came in contact 
with natives from the interior and carried on a trade by 
barter for hundreds of years with many tribes, certainly 
including some from ‘‘ Rhodesia.”” The Arabs were still 
busy with this commerce when the Portuguese explorers 
arrived on the coast seven hundred years later. Gold 
and ivory were common objects of trade, while the 
descriptions of the people, of their country and of their 
buildings leave little room to doubt that much of this 
valuable produce came from what we now call Rhodesia. 
A few of the Portuguese of that period penetrated the 
interior, visited the great chief Monomatapa and must 
have seen some of the renowned buildings (already ruins), 
and perhaps even the great and mysterious Zimbabwe 
itself. However, neither the traders, the missionaries 
nor the military expeditions from Portugal ever sueceeded 
in shaking the supremacy of the Bantu tribes. 

The dark peoples living in ‘“ Rhodesia” at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century were more industrious 
than warlike ; diggers for gold and workers in iron, they 
also had some inkling of the existence of a deity who was 
invisible and whose voice could be heard when His people 
consulted Him rightly. They were of many tribes, 
using several different dialects and having no common or 
generic name. Later they were covered by the common 
denominator ‘* Mashonas,”’ a word of uncertain meaning, 
About the year 1838, the Matabeles, ary offshoot pruned 
away from the fierce fighting armies of the Zulu 
“ Napoleon,” Chaka, crossed the Limpopo river from the 
South and invaded Mashonaland. The relatively weak 
occupants fell an easy prey to the regimented “* impis ” 


A Holiday 


Havinc landed at Cape Town, in the welcoming shadow 
of Table Mountain, after an agreeable voyage through 
tropic seas, take the comfortable “ Zambesi Express ” 
(a euphemism, for there is nothing express about this 
train after experience of the Flying Scotsman, the Golden 
Arrow, and other famous trains), and commence the long, 
dusty journey to Bulawayo. But the four long days and 
the white, glaring streets of Bulawayo will soon be 


of Umsilikazi and were literally driven to take refuge in 
the holes and crannies of their granite hills. The Matabele 
chief made his headquarters in the south-west, with 
Bulawayo as his capital. His reign was one of blood and 
ruthless cruelty, and his son Lobengula, who succeeded 
him in 1869, was like unto him. 

Looking back now on the second half of the nineteenth 
century, it is easy for us to see the slow dawning of a 
brighter day for the whole of South Africa and the 
approaching doom of the murderous tyranny of debased 
Kaffir kings. Singly and without fuss, members of the 
white race began to drift into the land north of the 
Limpopo. The year 1854 saw Robert Moffat and Sam 
Edwards on a visit to Umsilikazi at his city of blood. 
In 1860 Moffat came back bringing a small band of 
missionaries to settle in the country. The King at this 
period allowed a limited number of traders and hunters 
to reside in his country. Selous was a favourite, and in 
1867 hunter Hartley, with his companion «Mauch, 
prospected in Matabeleland, while in 1871 Mauch reached 
Zimbabwe and wrote an account of the ruins. Traveller- 
painter Thomas Baines obtained a gold-mining concession 
from Lobengula in 1870. Thus the work of “ peaceful 
penetration ’? went quietly on and expanded until, in 
1887, the chance came for a definite move, for in that 
year the British Government received a message from 
Lobengula saying that he wished to come under British 
protection. This gave Rhodes, the genius of Rhodesia, 
the opportunity he had patiently waited and worked 
for. The next year he succeeded in obtaining from 
Lobengula an agreement that he would alienate no part 
of his country without the sanction of the High 
Commissioner at the Cape. This negative agreement 
protected lines of communication so that further advance 
became safe, and Rhodes took quick steps to secure 
positive powers, with the result that in October, 1888, 
the *‘ Rudd ” concession was signed, under which certain 
mineral rights were granted to his agents. It took yet 
another year of struggle and negotiation before Rhodes 
and his supporters were able to convert a mining grant 
into an Imperial and administrative instrument, but at 
last, in October, 1889, the Royal Charter was issued, 
under which Her Majesty authorized the Chartered 
Company to colonize and develop the territory, now 
Rhodesia, in the interests of the native races and for 
the benefit of British trade. 

With the granting of the Charter, the story of Rhodesia’s 
past is ended and its modern history begins. To another 
pen falls the lot of describing the march of the brave 
pioneers, the defeat of the Matabele, the horrors of 
rebellions, and the final settlement of the country in 
peace and amity between all races, culminating in the 
attainment of self-government in 1923, F. Eyiys. 


in Rhodesia 


forgotten, for they lead to the Victoria Falls, and the 
discomforts of the three weeks since you left Southampton 
will have vanished completely from the mind. 

The name by which the falls are known to the natives, 
Mosi-oa-tunya, is eloquently, poetically descriptive. 
It means “ the smoke which sounds.” 

The Falls are 420 feet in height, and their width is 
6,000 feet. The discharge at high water has been com- 
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puted at. 100,000,000 gallons of water. per minute, and 
the only exit by which this vast volume can escape from 
the mile-long rocky fissure is through a narrow cleft 
seareely 100 feet wide. Some idea may be conveyed by 
these figures of the raging, seething, maddened torrent 
which tears and foams its blind way into the swirling 
eddies of the Boiling Pot, and thence through huge dark 
ravines into the lower, more quiet reaches of the mighty 
Zambesi. The Palm Grove, the Rain Forest, the Devil’s 
and Eastern Cataracts, Knife Edge, the twisting Gorges, 
Livingstone Island, the Big Tree, and more, must be 
seen to be believed. 

On the way, afterwards, to the Zimbabwe Ruins, 
tourists should stop once more at Bulawayo and see the 
national necropolis of Rhodesia in the Matoppos Hills. 
The Matoppos (some people prefer one “ p” inthe spelling) 
are distant about thirty miles from Bulawayo, and the 
way (over a good motor road) lies through the National 
Park, a strange fantasia of picturesque rocks and trees, 
bequeathed by Cecil Rhodes, the Founder, to the people 
of Rhodesia. From the foot of the Outspan there is a 
stiff climb over massive granite rocks to the graves, 
where lie the remains of Cecil Rhodes—lonely in his 
glory in the shadow of the giant, encircling boulders— 
Leander Starr Jameson, and—only interred last month 
there—Charles Patrick John Coghlan, the first Premier 
of the Colony. A little distance away, down the slope, 
stands the Shangani Memorial—a_ beautiful piece of 
sculpture whose four panels tell the stirring story of Alan 
Wilson’s last stand with his men on the banks of the 


Shangani, when they struck the final blow against 
Lobengula’s reign of terror and destruction. The 


Matabele said, “* They were men of men, whose fathers 
were men of men before them.” Of this epic fight, the 
tribute of their comrades is more simple but no less stir- 
ring: ‘* There was no survivor.” 

The hills of Matoppos climb, caper and reel for miles 
over the sun-splashed veldt, but in places they stand 
gaunt and forbidding, their caves containing the remains 
of the ancestral graves of the Matabele and other races. 
In the rain and wind there is something sinister about 
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-these grey-green rocky fastnesses as viewed from World’s 


View. In one of these unknown caves sleeps Umzilikazj 
the cruel, treacherous, but brave Founder of the Matabele 
nation; and the natives say that at night can be heard 
the chatter of women, the lowing of cows, and the bleating 
of sheep near his unguessed grave. If you walk through 
the hills alone you will come almost to believe them. 

The journey to Zimbabwe, in the Victoria District, 
either by rail or road is not very interesting : but as you 
descend into the deep Valley of Ruins and see the frowning 
heights of the Acropolis on your right and the wonderfully 
preserved ruin of the Elliptical Temple on your left, you 
will feel amply recompensed for the tedium of the journey, 
Archxologists excavate, calculate and debate, but the 
veil of mystery continues to enshroud this ancient king- 
dom in the silence of its baffling secret. 

Leaving Zimbabwe, the red, dusty road winds out from 
the serene, straggling little township of Victoria, over the 
brown veldt of Chilimanzi, across the smiling grasslands of 
the Charter District, and through the fertile uplands of 
Hartley to the pretty, tree-hid town of Salisbury, which 
nestles beneath the shadow of the kopje on which the 
Pioneers raised the Flag of Occupation, only forty years 
ago. The whole of the surrounding district, with its 
pretty watercourses (notably the Hunyani), kopjes, fan- 
tastic boulders and Bushmen’s caves where the indelible 
ochreish paintings may be found, has a quiet, restful 
scenic beauty. A visit to the dominating rock of Dom- 
boshawa and the gold, blue, and white interior of the 
native-built Mission Church at Chishawasha—both close 
to Salisbury—will provide a delightful day of sight-seeing, 
and at Sinoia you may see what must be the most won- 
derful underground cave-pool in the world. 

The Caves of Sinoia provided the setting for the start 
of Allan Quatermain’s picturesque journey into the 
kingdom of the Zu-Vendi. Readers of Rider Haggard 
will remember the bluest of blue underground pools, the 
sudden descent to it from the flat land above through a 
narrow, shaft-like opening. The descent is difficult, but 
not dangerous, and the rocky projections only enhance 
the glamour of the final scene. The sun’s beams stream 
down through the opening overhead about mid-day. If 
you do not mind bats, traversing of the narrow passages 
and vaults which jut off from the central cave will give 
you memorable views of different parts of the Pool and 
also of fascinating stalactites and stalagmites. 

Go from the Sinoia Caves to the magnificent escarp- 
ment fronting the Zambesi Valley. En route you will 
cross the mountainous ranges of the Umvukwes, and the 
whole trip will furnish you with scenes of wild, natural 
beauty difficult to rival by comparison with the well- 
known scenes of Europe and America. 

I have said nothing of the Khami Ruins, but they do not 
compare with Zimbabwe in interest, although the sur- 
roundings and the dam are very pretty. There are hun- 
dreds of other places of interest to the tourist too in 
Rhodesia, notably the mountains and valleys of Umtali 
and the Eastern Border, but space forbids mention of 
them here. 

The whole holiday is entirely novel to a European 
and the cost need not exceed, at a conservative estimate, 
one hundred and‘ fifty pounds; but one must be 
prepared for a three months’ absence on this tour. The 
cost of living is rather higher than, say, in England ; but, 
with the exercise of caution, it need not prove a deterrent 
towards holidaying in Rhodesia. It would prove less 
expensive in travelling about the country to hire your 
own car, as the cost of transport could then be appre- 
ciably decreased, and the service throughout is very good 
indeed. Those who are tempted by the foregoing to 
spend a really ideal holiday should address their inquiries 
—apart from any tourist agency, shipping company, or 
railway throughout the world, which are the usual media 
for tourists—to the High Commissioner for Southern 
Rhodesia, Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. In 
Rhodesia itself, they should get in touch with the S.R. 
Publicity Bureau, .Scott’s Buildings, Main Strect, 
Bulawayo, immediately on arrival. This Office is a 
by-word among tourists for genuine service, courtesy 
and efficiency, and every advantage should be taken of 
the facilities and advice it is capable of offering to the 
traveller, GERALD Rosin, 
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Some Books 


A NOTABLE addition to a series which happily combines 
charm with erudition is The Oxford Book of Greek Verse 
(Clarendon Press, 8s. 6d.). Those responsible for the selection 
are authorities who merit our confidence both on esthetic and 
academic grounds, and an introduction by C. M. Bowra gives 
a really brilliant survey of Greek literature in an astonishingly 
small compass. The selection of an anthology is an un- 
grateful task, and it is easy enough to ask, according to the 
reader’s predilections, why this favuurcite lyric or that excerpt 
was not included, but by and large it is as representative 
a selection as could be desired. If criticism be permissible 
in a matter of small moment, it should be said that dialectical 
spelling and accentuation are not always consistently observed. 
* * * * 

A general interest in anthropology has had to contend with 
anumber of difficulties, not the least being the absence 
of an elementary book giving the necessary anatomical data 
in simple language. The gap has now been filled by Mr. E. P. 
Stibbe, whose Introduction to Physical Anthropology (Edward 
Arnold, 12s. 6d.) is just what the student requires. It 
is based on the syllabus for the B.A. and B.Sc. degrees of 
London University, is extremely lucid in its arrangement, and 
presents the broad comparative data from the most modern 
point of view succinctly yet adequately. The map showing 
racial distribution is not, however, satisfactory as it stands : 
the vast area coloured ** Mongol” requires some explanation, 
and “ Alpine” and ‘** Negro” are so nearly the same colour 
as only to be distinguishable after the closest scrutiny. 


%* * * * 

Messrs. Sheed and Ward publish at 7s. 6d. a book by nine 
members of the French Academy—Marshal Foch, Louis 
Bertrand, Georges Goyau, Henri Lavedan, Louis Madelin, Me. 
Henri-Robert, Mgr. Baudrillart, Maurice Barrés, Gabriel 
Hanotaux—who offer each an essay as an act of homage ** For 
Joan of Are.” The volume is beautifully illustrated. The 
colour facsimiles of fifteenth-century tapestry and miniatures 
from fifteenth-century manuscripts are really charming. 
Marshal Foch’s paper stands first upon the list. It treats of 
the Maid as a Soldier ; for while he believes in her ** vision ” 
he thinks it had real strategy behind it. From the non- 
military point of view M. Louis Bertrand’s Joan in Lorraine 
is by far the most attractive. M. Bertrand comes from 
Lorraine, and he knows the life of the country, which has, he 
tells us, changed but little. He describes the ‘* Maid’s ” birth- 
place, and from his knowledge and her words composes a 
picture which is as delightful as it is unexpected. In his 
opinion she was no *‘ cowherd ” and the better-off peasantry 
were not ‘‘ man-faced animals,” but such a race as might 
produce such a saint, so far as saints are ever the product of 
their environment, which is, he thinks, very little indeed- 
“ They belong to no country ; they are from elsewhere.” 

* * * %* 

Modern interior decoration demonstrates admirably the 
twentieth-century attitude to life, a directness, and a return 
to fundamental principles. In Modern French Decoration 
(Putnam, 15s.) Katharine M. Kahle gives a detailed aecount 
of the growth and present position of modern French interior 
decoration. She describes the fundamental principles on 
which modern interior decoration is based. France, Germany, 
and, in fact, most Continental countries, are far in advance 
of England in this art, but Mr. Maurice S. R. Adams in his 
book Modern Decorative Art (Batsford, 15s.) describes the work 
which he and his firm are doing in this country. His designs 
for furniture are for the most part based on eighteenth-century 
models, and charming though they are, they do not represent 
our machine age as adequately as many of the French designs 
illustrated in Miss Kahle’s book. Fashions in furniture change 
according to the nature of the material with which it is 
constructed. Mr. Adams uses beautiful and elaborately 
patterned woods; Miss Kahle’s examples of modern furniture 
are generally of steel, unpolished oak, or chairs entirely 
covered with Rodier material. Both these books are provocative 
and stimulating to anyone interested in interior decoration. 

# * * * 

Mr. Thomas Lowinsky has admirably depicted the age 

of elaborate detail, which The School for Scandal so perfectly 


of the Week 


represents, in his illustrations to a new edition of this 
play, printed by the Shakespeare Head Press (£3 3s.), published 
by Basil Blackwell, Oxford. In his Introduction, Mr. R. 
Crompton Rhodes emphasizes the ostentatious and decorative 
mode of the fashion of the time and the supreme importance 
of dress in this comedy of manners. The Shakespeare Head 
Press is to be congratulated on an exquisite production, with 
regard to paper, type and binding. 
* * * * 

We are delighted to be able to draw our readers’ attention 
to the twelfth impression of Dr. Axel Munthe’s The Story of 
San Michele (John Murray, 16s.). There is no need to review 
again this beautiful book, to which the author has appended 
a new preface explaining what he himself conceives this book 
to be—neither autobiography nor the rather pompously 
sounding ‘‘ memoirs of a doctor,’ but a story of dynamic 
life. 


* * * ok 


So much public interest is now being taken in old bridges 
that Mr. E. Jervoise’s handy and trustworthy little book on 
The Ancient Bridges of the South of England (Architectural 
Press, 5s. 6d.) is sure to find many readers. The author 
follows each of our southern rivers from its source and gives 
brief historical and descriptive notes on each old bridge that 
he encounters, beginning with Radcot on the Upper Thames. 
His pleasant text is illustrated with seventy-three good 
photographs—an interesting and varied collection that will 
teach the reader a good deal about bridge design. 

* * * * 

There is a revival of interest in mosaic, as the fine work 
lately laid down in the entrance hall of the National Gallery 
testifies. Architects then, and not the archaeologists only, 
will like to know of Miss Marion Blake’s elaborate and attrac- 
tive essay on the pavements of Roman buildings in the century 
before and the century after Christ which appears in Volume 
VII of the Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, Miss 
Blake is one of the accomplished American scholars, weil 
supported from home, who are doing really valuable work in 
Italy and Greece. She observes with truth that Roman pave- 
ments in Italy have been neglected, but she has removed 
the reproach. Pompeii, destroyed in °79, supplies her with 
many examples that can be dated, and thus afford criteria 
for judging others up and down Italy. The variety and the 
charm of the decorated pavements that she has illustrated in 
some two hundred photographs, with a large coloured plate of 
the lion mosaic of Teramo, are remarkable. Miss Blake 
writes well and inspires confidence : she promises two further 
volumes on the pavements of the later Empire. 

* * * * 

There is a good deal of information in Mr. R. W. Muncey’s 
History of the Consecration of Churches and Churchyards 
(Heffer, 6s.), though the style is unattractive. Mr. Muncey's 
book begins with the early Church and traces the rise of the 
custom generally before he deals with England in particular. 
He gives a fair number of typical dedications and a useful 
plate of consecration crosses. ‘Two chapters on burial piaces 
include a description of the Roman catacombs, where the 
early Christians worshipped and also buried their dead. 

* ik ** * 

The extinct reptiles have an irresistible fascination pecu- 
liarly their own, opening up vistas of a distant age when one 
could have seen ‘* dinosaurs drowsily reposing or ponderously 
wading in the wide expanses of hot, shallow water.” ‘There 
have even beén ingenious romanticists ready to suggest that 
they may yet be extant in the foetid marshes of the Sudan 
and the Congo. In The Dinosaur in East Africa (Witherby, 
12s. 6d.) Dr. John Parkinson gives an account of the recent 
expeditions to Tendaguru, following on the pre-War discovery 
of the site and its preliminary investigation by the Germans. 
The book is well illustrated and, while the account is in the 
main a popular narrative, it also provides a summary of the 
discoveries which cannot but be of intercst to scientific 
workers. 

# * * * 
(‘General Knowledge Competition” and “ More Books of the 
Week” will be found on page 361.) 
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One of the Morning Stars 


The Works and Life of Christopher Marlowe. Generai 
Editor: R. H. Case.——The Life of Christopher Marlowe. 
By C. F. Brook Tucker.——Dido, Queen of Carthage. 
Edited by the same. Vol. I. 8s. 6d. Tamburlaine the 
Great. I. and II. Edited by V. M. Ellis-Fermor, M.A., 
B.Litt. Vol. II. 10s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
Or late years Marlowe has interested neither poct, critic, nor 
public very much. The pleasure in rhetoric, and that heady, 
youthful night-out feeling awakened by excitement over 
magic phrases ; these incentives have fallen into weariness. 
For we are old. We are born old. We do not like violence, 
or even demonstration. Our only enthusiasm is in under- 
statement and quick elliptical allusion—as in the gesture of 
jazz dancing, or the poetry of Eliot, Herbert Read, Sherard 
Vines, Robert Graves, or the laconic stagecraft of Noel Coward. 
Marlowe had the antithesis of all these qualities. He belonged 
to an urchin age that revelled in the gutters of culture, scooping 
up in unregarding handfuls the wine flowing wantonly from 
the vats broached in Constantinople, where it had been 
maturing for a thousand years. And with the whole energy 
of his nature he expressed that age of adolescence, gawdiness, 
and indiscriminate appetite. Professor Brook Tucker, in his 
heavily documented life of the poct, gives contemporary but 
conflicting evidence about Marlowe's personal character. Kyd, 
the dramatist, who shared rooms with him for two years, 
described him as an intemperate atheist and of a cruel heart. 
But this accusation occurred in a self-exculpatory letter 
written, after the poet’s violent death, by IKKyd, whose papers 
had been ransacked by the ollicers of the Star Chamber in a 
search for irreligious writings. The only blameworthy stuff 
found was some manuscript by Marlowe left by chance amongst 
Kyd’s papers. 

Kxyd appears to have been a timid syecophant and a craven, 
who during the two years of his intimacy with Marlowe was 
terrorized by the extravagant intellectual bravura of the 
young poet. Certainly what we know of Marlowe’s personality 
and of the circumstances of his death suggest that he was a 
powerfully built man, ridden by a wilful and gusty temper 
that again and again landed him in trouble. He began life 
in 2n exemplary way by winning an ecclesiastical scholarship 
to Cambridge. Both as a child in Canterbury, and as a scholar 
of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, he won nothing but commenda- 
tion, and it was fully expected that he would fulfil the purpose 
of his scholarship and take holy orders. Towards the end of 
his time at the University, however, something happened. 
He had occasion to go to Flanders, and as at this time Rheims 
was the centre of propaganda from the Roman Church, it was 
rumoured in Cambridge that he had become a “ Papist.”” The 
Privy Council, headed by such mighty folk as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Lord Treasurer, wrote to the University 
as follows :— 





** Whereas it was reported that Christopher Marlowe was deter- 
mined to have gone beyond the seas to Rheims and there to remain, 
their Lordships thought good to certify that he had no such intent, 
but that in all his actions he had behaved himself orderly and 
discreetly, whereby he had done her Majesty good service and 
deserved to be rewarded for his faithful dealing. Their Lordships’ 
request was that the rumour thereof should be allayed by all 
possible means, and that he should be furthered in the degree he 
was to take this next Commencement ; becausso it was not her 
Majesty's pleasure that any one employed as he had been in matters 
touching the benefit of his country should be defamed by those 
who are ignorant in th’ affairs he went about.” 


Burghley and Walsingham had by this time organized the 
most eflicient Secret Service in Kurope, and it seems that they 
scanned the Universities for likely young scholars who could 


be attracted into their newly formed Service. Marlowe 
evidently saw in this civil occupation a means of escaping 
from the Church. His activities in this direction developed, 
and for the remainder of his short life, between leaving Cam. 
bridge in 1587 and his murder at Deptford in 15938, he was 
intimate with that shady character, Mr. Secretary Walsingham, 
and stayed frequently at his house near Chislehurst. Others 
who resorted there were the three men, Ingram Frizer, Nicholas 
Skeres, and Robert Poley, who took part in the murder scene, 
These men were convicted money-lenders and cutpurses, who 
nevertheless were in Walsingham’s pay, Poley being attendant 
on his daughter, the wife of Sir Philip Sidney. Such gentle 
facts throw a little mud at the romantic heroes and rulers of 
those spacious days. But in all ages facts have that subver- 
sive habit. They are, indeed, the greatest of all satirists. 

After leaving Cambridge, Marlowe came to London and 
there suffered the metamorphosis which made him so typical _ 
a figure of the age. He became a young pagan of the Renais- 
sance, using his intellect and his dagger interchangeably as 
instruments of destruction. As we see from passages in 
Faustus and Tamburlaine, he was a fierce sceptic concerning 
the Divinity of Christ. He put his newly acquired intellectual 
and artistic freedom so indiscreetly into practice that on 
various occasions he was summoned before the Privy Council, 
who, remembering that he was their servant, appear to have 
treated him with leniency. 

On the circumstantial evidence, Marlowe’s death was the 
result of one of his fits of violent passion. He had apparently 
been bullying Frizer, a furtive and abject swindler, until at 
last the worm turned. The proud young poet thereupon drew 
his dagger and jabbed at Frizer, who, like a rat at bay, 
attempted to seize the weapon. In the confusion Marlowe, by 
a deflected blow, stabbed himself above the eye, and died 
immediately. Such was the version given by Poley and 
Skeres, who were playing backgammon close by. Another 
version is that Sir Walter Raleigh, for some reason concerned 
in the diplomacy of ambition, had him assassinated. What- 
ever the immediate cause, we know that Marlowe’s plunge 
into the stream of contemporary European thought—that 
sparkling flood which broke loose through the translations of 
Plato by Poliziano and Mirandola—made his life a gay but a 
short one. It also gave his work that freedom which, acting 
upon a native genius, broke down the restrictions of dogma 
upon the ecclesiastical drama, and of barbarism upon the 
folk drama. The superb flood of his verbal power came like 
an April southwester, with a passion of Mediterranean perfume 
and a riot of bird-song prophesying Shakespeare. In the 
space of about eight years he produced the work that made 
his death a tragic event to the greater poets of that mighty 
age, and which made Drayton say that :— 

** Neat Marlowe, bathed in the Thespian springs, 
Had in him those brave translunary things 
That your first poets had ; his raptures were 
All air and fire, which made his verses clear: 
For that fine madness still he did retain 
Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain.” 

Professor Brook Tucker’s Life and edition of Marlowe's 
first play, Dido, Queen of Carthage, open a new edition in six 
volumes of the poet’s work. This volume is well done, a nice 
balance of enthusiasm and documentation, and the whole 
work should delight every scholar. Professor Ellis-Fermor’s 
edition of Zamburlaine is equally as scholarly and as free 


from pedantry as Vol. I. Duencaw Cavace, 


Lotd D’Abernon’s Thitd Volume 


An Ambassador of Peace. 
Li, 


Lord D’Abernon’s Diary: Volume 


(Hodder and Stoughton. 21s.) 

Tut third and last volume of Lord D’Abernon’s record of his 
Ambassadorship in Germany brings to a happy end one of the 
most enlightening and diplomatic studies in modern history. 
As a diarist Lord D’Abernon is astonishingly gifted. He is a 
man of the world and everything human interests him ;_ his 
obiter dicta have the distinetion of obviously coming from a 
powerful and experienced mind. Whether he is talking of 
diplomacy, or finance, cr painting, or horse-racing, or fashions, 


he speaks as one who knows his own mind and has no difficulty. 
in choosing the right word to express a fine shade of meaning. 

In this volume he has pursued his practice of prefixing to 
his diary concise studies which make an admirable intro- 
duction. First, there is a brief survey of the political 
situation in Germany and in Europe generally when 1924 
opened. Secondly, there are biographical sketches of Strese- 
mann, Sir Austen Chamberlain, Herr von Schubert and Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald. These impressions of personality and 
capacity are etched in by 9 hand which strikes surely and 
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deeply. Lord D’Abernon says that his real friendship with 
Stresemann began in 1921. Stresemann had then asked him 
four questions about British foreign policy which were so 
direct and pungent as to be outside the range of ordinary 
diplomatic usage. Such an incident braced rather than 
estranged Lord D’Abernon; but he says plainly that he 
expected evasive answers from the Foreign Office. Lord 
Curzon, however, was not Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs for nothing. As everyone knows, Lord Curzon 
despised evasiveness and had complete confidence in his own 
ability to match any dialectical wit opposed to him. Accord- 
ingly four business-like answers came from him to the four 
questions. 

Stresemann was there and then convinced of the good faith 
of British policy. Thenceforward he and Lord D’Abernon 
were able to conduct their conversations with complete 
frankness. Lord D’Abernon does not hesitate to say that 
Germany ‘ never had a wiser or a more courageous adviser ” 
than Stresemann. This judgment which will almost certainly 
be that of posterity was not, however, the general judgment 
of Stresemann’s German contemporaries. Lord D’Abernon 
admits that many Germans, at all events when Stresemann’s 
policy was still young, found it easier to admire than to trust. 
“ Stresemann’s capacity for arousing animosity was quite 
exceptional.” Lord D’Abernon says that it is difficult to 
explain why this was so, but he is inclined to think that 
Stresemann’s mind worked too rapidly to give an impression 
of solidity. His phrases were often too brilliant to suggest 
reflection or measure. Nevertheless Stresemann was a man 
with an ideal most carefully cherished—the ideal of achieving 
the best for Germany by trustworthiness, reasonableness, 
patience. 

It is not even now generally recognized what risks 
Stresemann took. He was not like a Bismarck or a Biilow, 
each of whom had great prestige and a large army behind 
him. The humble Stresemann had nothing but his own 
character, and even the facts of his career could be used against 
him, for he had begun his political life as an aggressive 
Nationalist. During the War he had advocated a complete 
disregard of the law ; to him there had been only one law— 
that Germany must win. It is necessary to understand the 
exact position of Stresemann to appreciate the nature of Lord 
D’Abernon’s work. Without Stresemann, and without Lord 
D’Abernon’s virtuous exploitation of his friendship, there 
could not have been the recovery from the gangrenous wounds 
of the War which this third volume records, 

In January, 1924, nothing could have been more forbidding 
than the outlook. Many statesmen in Europe were, without 
apology, still thinking in terms of war; the Ruhr was occu- 
pied ; the mark had become a meaningless token ; the French 
and British Governments were more intent upon reaching 
security by an anti-German alliance than by trusting Germany 
and bringing her back into the European family. By far the 
most important event described in this volume, therefore, is 
Locarno. Lord D’Abernon praises Sir Austen Chamberlain 
liberally for the enthusiasm and straightforwardness with 
which he cultivated the idea of Locarno when once he had 
become a convert to it. When, however, the idea first began 
to be discussed—upon German initiative be it remembered— 
the British Foreign Office was distinctly sceptical and frigid. 
M. Herriot did a very wise thing, as Lord D’Abernon points 
out, in allowing the idea to become a secret de Polichenelle in 
France long before it was officially acknowledged. In this 
way the French people became familiar with it and it no 
longer had the power to shock them when it was seriously 
propounded. Sir Austen Chamberlain was by that time a 
convert, and his enthusiastic love of France came to the rescue 
of the doubtful conditions as nothing else could have done. 
All this is very neatly explained by Lord D’Abernon. France 
took advice from Sir Austen Chamberlain which she would 
not have taken from anybody else. She acted on the principle 
that Sir Austen could not conceivably recommend anything 
detrimental to her. 

The only person whom Lord D’Abernon does not praise 
adequately for the unexpected triumph of Locarno is him- 
self. It was he who did all the spade work. He does not go 
further than to allow himself to put on record Stresemann’s 
congratulations to him. When the Locarno Treaties were 
placed safely in the keeping of the League Stresemann tele- 


graphed : “* This marks the culminating point in a policy now 
achieved, and one which will be associated with your name 
for all time.” 

Lord D’Abernon justly calls Locarno the “ turning point of 
recovery.” We certainly do not want more Locarnos ; but 
one Locarno brilliantly served its purpose ; it was a stepping- 
stone to the much larger and finer conception of the Peace 
Pact. Reading between the lines we can see that Lord 
D’Abernon, though he sets no limit to the importance of 
Locarno for its immediate purpose, by no means regards the 
Locarno idea as proper for general application. Nor does he 
think that Sir Austen’s virtues, which were extremely potent 
at the time, could be applied helpfully to the later problems. 
He feels that British foreign policy has been slow in grasping 
the amazing changes in Europe. Although he does not say 
it in so many words he evidently regards the French concep- 
tion of security as doomed and the Anglo-American conception 
of security as the only thing which matters. 

We wish that we had space to quote from this fascinating 
book. Let us merely indicate the quality of Lord D’Abernon’s 
biographical touch by his remark that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
has ‘a tired, reflective air suggestive of an exhausted aristo- 
cratic strain,” and by this pregnant note on Lord Curzon: 
““C.’s misfortune is to have the lofty manners of a minor 
royalty without the incapacity with which they are normally 
associated.” 

We will mention only one other point. Lord D’Abernon 
says that if the fusion of the Diplomatic and Consular Services 
is thought undesirable there ought at least to be a more 
frequent interchange, since the obvious defect of the Diplo- 
matic Service is insufficient acquaintance with commerce, 
finance and the world of politics. We agree, but with the 
strong reservation that if a greater knowledge of commerce is 
to be cultivated by diplomats it must be distinguishable from 
that ‘“‘ bagman diplomacy ” which is of all kinds of diplomacy 
the most degrading and the most dangerous. Let us keep our 
diplomatic aims visibly separate from the pursuit of shekels. 


The Bay Colony 


Builders of the Bay Colony. By 
(Milford, 21s.) 

Massacuvusetts, the first fully self-governing colony founded 
by Englishmen in America, is now celebrating its tercentenary. 
It could desire no better literary memorial of the occasion 
than Professor Morison’s charming essays on the men and 
women who were prominent in establishing New England and 
setting its fine traditions. Just as Americans are often quick 
to remind us that our history up to 1776 is theirs, so we may 
emphasize the fact that these seventeenth-century Puritan 
pioneers, who faced the perils of the ocean and the hardships 
of the bleak and waste shores of the New World, were English 
to the core, and that their success reflected credit on their 
native country. The author justly mentions the preliminary 
labours of Hakluyt, who, as we may say, advertised the 
advantages of American colonization much as E. G. Wakefield 
two and a half centuries later was to advertise the merits of 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Professor Morison goes further in devoting a whole chapter 
to that remarkable parson, Master John White of Dorchester, 
who, though he never crossed the sea, was the main originator 
and foster-father of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. White’s 
town was concerned with the marketing of the dried cod that 
Weymouth fishermen brought home from the Grand Banks. 
He saw that the continuance of the trade depended on the 
establishment of a safe base for the fishermen on the North 
American coast. Therefore he induced some West Country 
merchants to raise £3,000 for a joint-stock company, the 
Dorchester Adventurers, who sent out a party to Cape Ann 
in 1623. The enterprise failed, but the remaining settlers 
moved to what is now Salem in 1626. White, undismayed by 
the experience, induced his friends to begin a new venture, 
and the ‘‘ New England Company for a Plantation in Massa- 
chusetts Bay ” obtained a patent in 1628, and sent out a 
party with John Endecott as governor. Next year some 
wealthy London merchants joined the syndicate, a royal 
charter was obtained for ‘‘ The Governor and Company of 
the Massachusetts Bay in New England,” and several hundred 
Puritan settlers were despatched to Salem. A few months 
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later the General Court decided that the government of the 
colony should be transferred to New England, and that John 
Winthrop should be the first Governor. Thus it came about 
that the large party who sailed in fourteen vessels for New 
England in 1680 took with them the powers of the royal 
charter and were from their landing a self-governing colony— 
the first in our history. 

It is important to remember that the founders of the New 
England commonwealth were not mere adventurers like the 
party sent to Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607, nor poor and 
rather eccentric enthusiasts like the ‘ Mayflower ’ company of 
1620. On the contrary, they represented the solid, educated 
Puritan middle-class of England, who resented the high-handed 
rule of the Laudian Bishops, and were prepared to give up 
their settled positions in an old country and face the perils of 
the unknown so that they might have religious freedom. One 
after another of Professor Morison’s heroes proves to be a 
sober, middle-aged man of decent family and good upbringing 
with sufficient means to start life anew. It cannot be doubted 
that here lies the secret of New England’s rapid growth and of 
her inflexible determination to go her own way. Governor 
Winthrop, for example, a man of forty-two at the emigration, 
was a Suffolk squire and a London attorney. Master Thomas 
Shepard, who at thirty emigrated and became pastor of 
Newtown, was a Cambridge man—one of the many Emmanuel 
graduates who had to do with the founding of New England— 
and had been ordained and had served as a lecturer at Earl's 
Colne, Essex. Henry Dunster, the first President of Harvard, 
was a Cambridge man and curate of Bury—** a studious and 
painful minister,” as a parishioner testified. Nathaniel Ward, 
who emigrated at fifty-five, was another Emmanuel man who 
had practised law, served as a chaplain in Prussia and held 
an Essex living. Robert Child, who had great schemes for 
planting vineyards in New England but whose desire for 
toleration was not shared by the authorities, was a Cambridge 
man of good family and a doctor of medicine of Padua. John 
Eliot, the Indian missionary, was yet another Cambridge man, 
who became minister of Roxbury in 1682. Mistress Anne 
Bradstreet, the first American poetess, was the daughter of 
Thomas Dudley, steward to the Earl of Lincoln at Tattershall 
Castle, and wife of Dudley’s successor in that office, Simon 
Bradstreet, of Emmanuel, Cambridge, and accompanied her 
husband and her father to the colony in 1630. ‘I found a 
new world and new manners,” she says, “ at which my heart 
rose. But after I was convinced it was the way of God, I 
submitted to it and joined to the Church at Boston.” Of all 
these people, and others, Professor Morison writes charmingly. 
The more we know of them, the less we wonder that New 
England throve. 

The author takes a pleasure in pointing out that the current 
ideas of New England’s austerity—largely based on The 
Scarlet Letter and similar romances—are greatly exaggerated. 
Life for the pioneers was at first desperately hard, but they 
were not despisers of the comforts and amenities of civilization 
when better times came. John Hull, the subject of a most 
entertaining chapter, earned his living as a silversmith in 
Boston from about 1642, and later made a fortune as a ship- 
owner and by minting the rude coinage of the colony. The 
stern Endecott painted his house scarlet, and Dunster’s house 
furnishings, according to an inventory, suggest very solid 
comfort if not luxury. Only the ministers wore black. On 
working days the average Puritan liked ‘* sad coloured ” 
clothes, but he could ruflie it with the best on festivals, in 
point of colour, if he eschewed lace and spangles. ‘* Governor 
Bradford left a red waistcoat with silver buttons, a coloured 
hat, a violet cloak and a Turkey-red grogram suit.” The 
broad-brimmed, high-crowned felt hat that one sees in modern 
reconstructions of New England life was not the only wear 
John Hull is known to have imported hats of various shapes 
and colours, and he found black taffetas unsaleable and ‘* sad 
colours ” in ordinary cloth at a discount. Red knitted caps 
seem to have been worn by the working men. But, though 
the early New Englanders were not gloomy ascetics, they were, 
Professor Morison assures us, confirmed Puritans almost to a 
man. The first generation of them made church membership 
a condition of enfranchisement, and such membership was no 
mere farce. Moreover, the founders deliberately discouraged 
emigrants from coming to New England in search of worldly 
gain. They wanted “poor, godly families with a year’s 


provision.”” Those who came and could not adjust themselves 
to Puritan ways either migrated to Connecticut or were 
required to leave. There can be little doubt that the homo- 
geneous character thus given to the colony in its early stages 
was a main reason of its success in establishing itself. The 
next generation proved less profoundly interested in religion 
and relaxed their fathers’ stern conditions, but by that time 
New England was secure. 


A Novelist’s Confession 

By Liam O’Flaherty. 7s. €d.) 
By turns bold and reticent, impossible to lay aside, this 
queer snatch of autobiography by Mr. O'Flaherty has little 
seeming kinship with either his lovely short stories or his 
terrifying novels. Those by their economy and _ simplicity 
suggest the pains with which he tears literature out of himself ; 
the present book is written without effort, is in many ways 
disagreeable, sometimes ridiculous and seldom literature. 

The list of occupations he followed, in the two years after 
being invalided out of the Army in 1918, seems endless. By 
turns brewery foreman, hotel porter, clerk, sailor, back- 
woodsman, telegraph messenger or waiter, O'Flaherty ran 
from each job as soon as he fairly had it. Sometimes he is 
coy, sometimes impudent about himself. Now and then he 
exposes the buffoon, now and then exhibits the muscular or 
the witty hero :— 

«.  . . Thad an imaginary journey into the heart of Brazil, 
assuming a pose of gentleness that endeared me to the savago 
natives, so that they came to regard me as their god. But when 
I had converted them and found myself head of a vast 
horde, I chose to become a god of a different type, assuming tho 
quality of Genghiz Khan, Julius Caesar .. Napoleon Bona- 
parte, men whose virtue lay in their brutality, courage, endurance, 
greed and intelligence. . . The idea attracted me. ; 
I set out, with the ultimate purpose, rather vague, of 
conquering Brazil and becoming God.” 


Two Years. (Jonathan Cape. 


The whole book displays, perhaps unconsciously, this dual 
attitude to a world almost wholly hostile in which the writer 
lives. In many of his adventures, as related, he makes new 
contacts while assuming a pose of gentleness or even idiocy, 
only to provoke later a violent scene such as one fancied 
never occurred outside the pages of Gogol and Dostoievsky. 
That strange contrast which exists between his stories and 
his novels exists apparently also in his life. 

How much of his present narrative is plain fact and how 
much the embroidery that all personal recollections tend to 
gather, we cannot tell. There seems, however, a decided 
lack of those qualities which make people who know 
O'Flaherty speak with rapture of his gifts as a raconteur, the 
almost bardie quality of those tales which, in congenial cir- 
cumstances, he will tell. Much here is written down without 
the fire and fancy and eloquence, the play of expression 
with makes him, even in Ireland, where almost no one is 


born without rare conversational gifts, a prince among 
Land D 
talkers. He has failed to reproduce that living tone. 


As autobiographer O'Flaherty is candid enough, but often 
in a graceless and hostile way. We learn that he considers 
remorse of conscience ‘* the necessary prelude to a bout of 
creative energy,” that he could not love a girl he met in New 
York because she was his ‘** superior in intellect,’ and that 
after two years of wandering he suddenly decided that 
he was 


‘ 


“without will to forge the scattered and diverse fragments of my 
material intellect into such a homogeneous substance as would 
give me power over my fellows”’ ; 

and that, since he could not be a conquering man of action, 
he would 

“take refuge in the delicately fashioned world of my imagination. 
Hidden there from observation, I could build my own castles, and 
mime the outer strength I lacked with wordy subtlety.” 

We remember he comes from a rocky island and of a 
proud, poor people with a lordly lineage, like the little 
Corsican. From his own account it seems that it was a 
Napoleonic complex that sent this odd Irishman first to 
wander, then to play a réle (unspecified here) in the Irish 
civil war, to dream of conquering Brazil, and then at last 
to become a’ writer. As a case-history for the study of 
psychology this book is valuable, but as the story of a 
human being it is oddly unsympathetic, though eventful and 
strikingly original. Iris Barry. 
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The Meaning of Indian Nationalism 


India and the Simon Report. By C.F. Andrews. (Allen and 
Unwin. 5s.) 

Tie writings of Mr. Andrews are almost indispensable to any 
ordinary Englishman who seeks to understand the Indian 
Nationalist movement. This book is a further contribution 
to his great work of interpreting one country to another. 
At the same time it must be said at once that its title is 
deceptive. Anyone who comes to it hoping for detailed and 
constructive criticism of the Report itself will be disap- 
pointed. Mr. Andrews is only concerned to show why, in 
his view, the Report, masterly and comprehensive as it is, has 
failed to convince even moderate Indian opinion. 

Within the last twenty years there have been two profound 
changes in India—a marked decline in the moral prestige 
of Europeans, and the emergence of the National movement 
itself as a creative as well as a disruptive force. The former 
is easy to understand. Up till 1914, and even afterwards, 
the influence of European thought and teaching in the East 
was on the side of enlightenment. The influence of our 
greatest writers introduced into the East an idealistic con- 
ception of human society which was almost unheard of 
there, and the competition of our religion was strong 
enough to bring about, during the nineteenth century, a 
great renaissance in indigenous religion. The prestige of 
this influence was very great, and led Indians to take at their 
face value the promises of British statesmen as to the ultimate 
destiny of India. It led, among other things, to the loyal 
response of India to our call for assistance during the War. 

According to Mr. Andrews, the disclosure of the secret 
treaties, partitioning territory on anything but idealistic 
principles, came as a great shock to the leaders of Indian 
thought, and the further revelations published in bogk form 
since the War about methods of war propaganda have had 
a great sale, and made a profound impression among them. 
It was enhanced by the ‘*‘ White Australia” and ‘* White 
South Africa ”’ policies, and by the policy of our own Govern- 
ment in East Africa. The cynicism which invaded this 
country after the War was as nothing to that which seized 
the educated Indians as regards the promises of our statesmen. 
The alleged failure of the Government to improve or even to 
maintain the status of the Indian peasant, faced, as regards his 
subsidiary industries, with the same situation that ruined the 
hand-loom weavers of Lancashire a century ago, has also told 
against us, since it is said by Nationalists to be due to our 
reluctance to protect him against Lancashire. 

These arguments, however, as Mr. Andrews admits, could 
have had no final weight against the reasoning of the Report, 
had not a further factor entered into the situation. The 
dilemma is clearly put in the words of Seeley’s Expansion of 
England, which he quotes :— 

‘* Subjection for a long time to a foreign yoke is one of the most 
potent causes of national deterioration.” 

If, however, as both Seeley and Mr. Andrews hold, this dete- 
rioration has taken place in India, 

“To withdraw the British Government from a country like 

India, which has become dependent on it, and which we have 
made incapable of depending on anything else, would be the most 
inexcusable of all conceivable crimes and might cause the most 
stupendous of all conceivable calamities.” 
It is this dilemma, which for a long time Mr. Andrews could 
not escape, which still restrains the more conservative elements 
in Great Britain from conceding Indian demands. The 
Nationalist Party, as led by the Mahatma Gandhi, has, 
however, provided Mr. Andrews with what he holds to be a 
solution. Gandhi, he says, has created a moral revolution not 
only in British Indian relations, but in the whole life of 
Indians themselves. For the first time Indians have taken 
the initiative in working, Hindu and Mussulman side by side, 
for the relief of their suffering countrymen in flood, famine 
and pestilence, and in combating the social evils which make 
progress in India impossible. Mr. Andrews gives instances 
of the relief work, and of the work which the followers of 
Gandhi are doing in removing untouchability, aiding the 
emancipation of women, fighting the drink and drug evils, 
and initiating a real policy of national renaissance. It is this 
constructive element, of which the Commissioners saw nothing, 
which has, he holds, entirely changed the situation; and 
whether we agree with him or not, the argument is at least 
worth listening to. 


Madame Roland 


Madame Roland. By Clemenceau-Jacquemaire. (Longmans. 
183.) 

MADAME CLEMENCEAU-JACQUEMAIRE writes of Madame 
Roland as though she had created her, as though she were 
the heroine of her novel, instead of the celebrated victim 
of the Reign of Terror, who went three quarters of the way 
with the revolutionists, stepped back, and was guillotined. 
To say that the biographer draws on her imagination is not 
to suggest for one moment that she invents or falsifies her 
material ; she uses it, not to reiterate history, but to confront 
the reader with the complex problems of a very unusual 
personality. She draws a woman beautiful and magnetic, 
without an ounce of frivolity in her nature, a woman purely 
public-spirited, for whom “ Liberty” meant more than 
maternity, sincerity more than pity, for whom a kind of 
single-minded self-righteousness stood in place of religion, 
and physical fear was unknown. Madame Roland chose 
her husband very early in life; he was old enough to be her 
father, and after some delay she persuaded him, almost 
against his will, to marry her. After that she saw to it that 
he owed everything to her, his private happiness and his 
public success, and they passed for a devoted couple. But 
at the last, he owed, if not his downfall, at least his danger 
of the guillotine to her noble courage and sincerity. To 
her it was impossible to put safety first. 

Incapable of deceit when both their lives were threatened, 
she told him that she had a lover—surely a strangely callous 
sacrifice to virtue. He escaped the death penalty but after- 
wards killed himself when she was executed, dying in the odour 
of heroic courage. 

Madame Clemenceau-Jacquemaire adores her heroine. It is 
in praise of a fascinating picture that we say the artist has 
made both love and distaste possible for the reader. 


° . — 
Historical Fiction 
The Art and Practice of Historical Fiction. By Alfred 
Tressidder Sheppard. (Toulmin. 12s. 6d.) 

TrerE is only one class of reader who will be disappointed 
with this book, and that is the class of reader for whom it 
ptyports to have been written. Author and publisher alike 
offer it as a manual of practical advice for the would-be writer 
of historical fiction. There is, indeed, no lack of sound counsel 
in Mr. Sheppard’s pages ; but it is such negative counsel that 
the novice who buys the book under the assumption that it 
may teach him how to write historical novels will be sadly 
disillusioned. Not only does Mr. Sheppard declare that 
historical fiction is at once the most difficult and the least 
remunerative of all kinds of fiction writing; his analysis of 
the diverse methods by which the masters of the craft have 
attained their success shows that the only golden rule is that 
there is no rule at all. The one clear fact that emerges is that 
historical novelists, like poets, are born, and not made. 

The historical novelist himself must, indeed, be something 
of a poet. Many of the greatest historical romancers have 
been practising poets as well. Not merely does the glamour 
of the past appeal more vividly to the poet, but it needs the true 
poet’s imagination to interpret and to quicken the dry facts 
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of the formal historian. On.the question of historical evidence 
Mr. Sheppard writes most interestingly. He shows, by 
innumerable examples, that the so-called ‘“ facts’ of history 
are themselves open to dispute. But because historical 
certitude is not easily attainable, the historical novelist should 
be the more diligent and the more impartial in studying the 
available authorities. He should never do violence to the 
probable facts, as he interprets them after prolonged study. 
But, equally, he must remember that fact needs vitalising 
before it becomes truth. He must present the spirit of an 
age without violating the letter. To honesty and hard 
research he must bring that particular kind of imagination 
best defined as ‘“‘ the historie sense ”’—a quality often com- 
pletely lacking in people who could pass examinations in mere 
facts and dates. How, the aspirant may enquire, can “ the 
historic sense” be acquired ? It cannot, says Mr. Sheppard, 
be acquired at all. You are either born with it or you are not. 

We have touched perfunctorily on only one aspect of a work 
loaded with rich and varied interest. LExpounding, criticising, 
comparing, and quoting, Mr. Sheppard, himself a master of 
the craft, ranges with infectious gusto over the whole field of 
historical fiction. His knowledge is encyclopaedic. But he 
carries his learning so lightly, and salts it so piquantly with 
humour and anecdote, that his book is itself more fascinating 
than most novels. 


Fiction 


Parents Beware! 


Swallows and Amazons. By Arthur Ransome. 

Alice and Thomas and Jane. By Enid Bagnold. 
7s. 6d.). 

The Country of Thirty Six Thousand Wishes. By André 
Maurois; translated by Katharine I. Monro. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) 


Ir you happen to be a nervous parent and you live anywhere 
within sight of a small island, then you will not, if you would 
avoid persecution from your children, make them a present of 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


(Heinemann, 
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Swallows and Amazons. Yor Mr. Ransome’s book can be 
guaranteed to make any family long to imitate the adventures 
of the Walkers, who are allowed to sail their own boat, ‘ The 

Swallow,’ to a tiny island and to camp on it all by themselves, 
Yet, provided that the island can be found, there is no reason 
why any seaworthy child should not do as the Walkers did, 
One of the great charms of the book is its extreme reasonable- 
ness. Mr. Ransome is as thoughtful of detail as Defoe: he 
tells how tents were made, how pike (the sharks of those 
waters) were scaled, how meals were cooked, and leading lights 
set above the tiny harbour. The only thing that he does not 
give away is the whereabouts of Wild Cat Island. Probably 
it is one of those little creeks round Chichester—anyway, 
it is off some cosy part of the coast where sea and land are 
friendly together. His book, which has no particular plot, is 
simply the story of a long game of exploration and battle, 
played by the four Walkers with their invaders, Peggy and 
Nancy, who are joint-owners of the good ship ‘ Amazon.’ 
The ** Amazons ”’ have an uncle who lives with his parrot in a 
houseboat, and is suspected of piracy. The chapter headings, 
** A Peak in Darien,” ‘* The Arrow with the Green Feather,” 
‘*The Battle in Houseboat Bay,’ and ‘* Skull and Cross- 
bones,” give some idea of the ingredients of the book, whose 
quality is excellent. 

_ If any parents fear Mr. Ransome’s spur to adventure, then 
let them remember the Walkers’ Father, who gave his consent 
to the expedition by telegram: ‘* Better drowned than 
duffers if not duffers won’t drown.” 

Miss Bagnold’s book, with the dreadful title, is as mad as 
Mr. Ransome’s is sane. Any parent reading the terrible 
doings of Alice and Thomas and Jane may be excused for con- 
soling themselves by the words of the preface: ‘* These 
children are not my children .... they did all the things my 
children would have liked to have done.” It is all quite 
impossible, and yet Miss Bagnold has the knack of making 
even Jane’s invasion of an aeroplane and Thomas’s stowaway 
trip to Dieppe quite credible for the time of reading. There 
are times when she allows the children to be possessed by 
devils of sophistication, as when, for instance, Thomas (aged 
eight) says: ‘‘ I never have another name when I’m caught. 
It might get Father into trouble.” And when Alice (aged 
seven) says to a policeman: ‘ My sister might be deaf and 
dumb.” Adding: ‘I can’t tell a lie, but she easily might 
be!” But though the conversation is marred by flashes of 
grown-up wit, and though the adventures are over-absurd, 
there is an exuberance about the whole thing that is impossible 
to withstand. 

Only the most modern parents—that is to say, those who 
believe that fairies breed complexes—need be afraid of sending 
their children into M. Maurois’ Country of Thirty Six Thousand 
Wishes, to which admittance can only be gained after one has 
passed the examination held by a crow named Mr. Flatterable. 
Michelle, the heroine of the book, passes the test easily enough 
and is immediately given wings and sent to a pigeon flying 
instructor. After that she flies to the Fairy Ring and discovers 
the Queen’s palace. The Land of Wishes is a little disap- 
pointing, and soon there is nothing left to wish for except to 
go home. 

I had expected something rather more original from the 
author of Ariel. The book has its flashes of humour, and 
Michelle is a dear little girl, but the story as a whole does not 
rise much above the level of those found in the better Christmas 
Annuals. There is a rather depressing morality about it too, 
and the gist of it is this : you can’t go to Fairyland unless you are 
rather bad at lessons, and when you do go you wiil soon get 
tired of having your own way. There are some beautiful 
illustrations by Mlle. Adrienne Ségur, and Miss Monro’s 
translation runs smoothly and happily. 

BarBarRA EvurHan Topp. 


WOMEN AND MONKS. By Josef Kallinikov. Translated 
by Patrick Kirwan. (Secker. 15s.)—There can never have 
been any doubt as to the proper title for this book ; nor will 
any reader find its title misleading. The account given of the 
monks makes Mr. George Moore’s A Story-Tellers’ Holiday 
seem a very mild affair. ‘‘ You might think there’s nothing 
but virtue and holiness in the monastery,” says Afonka to 
Dunya. ‘“ It may seem so to you, but for us it is full of sin. 
. . . Woman, the forbidden fruit, inflames us even more than 
other men. The young monks chase after the women like 
dogs ... and can’t have enough of them.” ~Nor do the 
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Heaven and created an aged German countess who 
comes to New York to explore its night life, in 
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and heart-breaking attempts to amuse them- 
selves in a weary and prohibition-ridden 
age. Their philosophy is: ‘ We’re 
here because we’re here, and we 
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Captain Barnard, who has just flown to the 
African Continent—the first solo non-stop 
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By LIVIU REBREANU 
Rumania’s Foremost Man of Letters 
7s. 4d. 


INDIA AND THE 
SIMON REPORT 


By C. F. ANDREWS 


Mr. Andrews, whose knowledge of India is almost 

unique, has here written a constructive criticism of 

the famous report, in which he shows how vital 

it is that the Indian problem should be approached 
from the new national standpoint. 
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Based on hitherto unpublished documents, this is a 
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AUTUMN READING 


Now is the time to bring your reading up-to-date, 
That book of memoirs—that novel of which every- 
one is talking: you have time for them now. 
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ERNEST RAYMOND’S 





Lists of the newest and most important books 
are circulated to subscribers at frequent intervals, 
the system of The Times Book Club being to lend 
as many books as possible, not as few. 


Greatest Novel 
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Motors deliver in most districts 20 miles around 
London. In town there is a delivery once a day, 
and in some parts twice daily. 


What Subscribers have said: 
Printed by permission. 
“The Library has caused me more satisfaction than any 
other investment I have ever made.” 


THE 


JESTING ARMY 


“T cannot express in writing my appreciation of the in- 
comparable service of the Library. In ten years I have 
only twice failed to obtain the books applied for, and I 
am not a reader of novels, but of more solid books.” 
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“The Library has been my greatest joy, and I am most 
grateful for the way in which I have been supplied with 
just the books I asked for.” 


Now Ready 


Write for prospectus, with Rates and Conditions 
of Subscription, to The Librarian, 


The Times Book Club 


and Circulating Library, 


» 3 
eee ne 42 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1, 
abhi e e AiR e iets Nance mesin Shanta and at 26 College Green, Bristol. 
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women who for various reasons came to the monastery appear 
to have been unprepared for the welcome they received. 
“The charming ladies flashed delighted eyes, and he heard 
their whispers as he passed. ‘ Enchanting.’ ‘One simply 
longs to kiss him.’*’ The author uses a huge canvas, and 
fills it in with undoubted power. The nervous, spiteful atmo- 
sphere, the jealousies of the monks, leading to such horrors as 
the killing of the old man’s pet stork, are well portrayed : the 
lisping Father Dossifey is a good character: but many 
readers will find 916 pages of unsuccessful and mostly half- 
hearted struggles against the flesh an over-generous allow- 
ance. The translation reads admirably. 


THE GOOD SOLDIER SCHWEIK. By Jaroslav Hasek. 
(Heinemann. 10s. 6d.)—It is a long time since such a book 
was written as this unfinished chronicle of a soldier in the 
Austro-Hungarian Army. Schweik is more than the hero of 
a somewhat Rabelaisian satire. 
sistance to the Austrian domination, and he is admirably 
drawn—even if the drawing is a caricature. His sly stupidity, 
mistaken by his officers for semi-imbecility, his endurance, his 
racy and abundantly garrulous humour, his independence, 
and above all his lack of any sense of duty towards the Army 
of which he is an unwilling part, have been held up to the 
reviewer as typical of the defence and the resistance of the 
Czech people under oppression. He does not typify the 
resistance which eventually won Czech freedom, but he does 
typify that which gave the other its backing. Mr. Jaroslav 
Hasek has written both an epic and a satire. Throughout the 
book the Austrian Civil Service and military machines are, of 
course, held up to ridicule and execration, and very skilfully 
it is done, except where the seriousness of the author breaks 
through the satire. The tragic theme of the whole is the per- 
version of every decent feeling on either the oppressing or the 
oppressed side in such a conflict. Or perhaps it is not quite 
tragic, owing largely to the influence of a statesman who is 
also a great moral genius. For a true understanding of the 
Czech nation to-day, whatever else may be read, a reading of 
two books is necessary. They are the life of Masaryk and the 
life of the Good Soldier Schweik. 


OUT OF CHILDHOOD. By Irina Odovtzeva. Translated 
and illustrated by Donia Nachsen. (Constable. 12s. 6d.)— 
We have, in this story of a Russian child’s adolescence, the 
sort of book that a baffled, though wily, reader might describe 
as significant in the hope that he would not be asked the 
question, ** Significant of what ?”’ There is, I am sure, some 
significance about the two “ black wings” of the window 
curtains, that flutter by Louka’s bed, on the night when she 
first “‘ grows up.” Black wings are constantly referred to. 
When Louka hangs her kitten, she is aware of the Black 
Wings of the Angel of Death. When she is in love with 
Arsenin, who happens to love her sister, she believes that 


she is visited at night by a being with black wings. When 
she and Arsenin have caused her sister’s death and are 


standing by the bier, she looks at him, and—* In his hands 
are roses. And behind his shoulders enormous black wings.” 
In fairness to the author, it must be said that the horrid little 
character of Louka is well drawn, and that the book is quite 
understandable in some places. It is also very suggestive, 
very emotional and very jerkily written. The author has an 
irritating habit of changing her tenses in the middle of the 
most purple passages. The illustrations exactly match the 
text in their ludicrous modernity. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. Lindsay Pickard, 
225p Elgin Avenue, Maida Vale, W. 9, for the following :— 


Questions on Geography in Allegory 


. What is the chief town of Utopia, and on what river does it lie ? 
. Through whose and what territory did the R. Alph run ? 
. Name the range of mountains to be found in Immanuel’s Land. 

4. What island lay west of the Pillars of Hercules, and opposite 
Mount Atlas ? 

5. Where is the sky a smooth lid, ten times the height of a man 
above the world ? 

6. In what island and by whom was the Locri faun discovered ? 

7. State the chief peculiarity of the Struldbrugs and the country 
of which they are the natives. 

8. Name the land where the inhabitants often took two or three 
nights together in the winter, ‘for warmth, you know.” 

9. What river is a branch of Oceanus, flowing from its tenth 
source ? 

10. In what country did Prince Bulbo, of Cream-Tartary, travel 
three hundred miles between breakfast and dinner, without 
mechanical assistance ? 

11. In what country were kings employed as boot-blacks ? 

12. What island was towed for nine days to the coast of Armorica, 
and who was its patron saint ? 

13. In what country is sickness punished by imprisonment, and 
orime by hospital treatment ? 


oh 


Answers will be found on page 362. 
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The Magazines 


Tue Nineteenth Century leads off with an article on ‘ Mosul 
Oil and the Pipe-line,’ by Sir Henry Dobbs. The subject 
is handled with great detail and precision, and should serve 
as an object lesson to those who believe that international 
politics are now entirely altruistic. Even more interesting 
is an article by Madame Odette Keun, ‘** A Foreigner Looks 
at the British Sudan.” It will throw an entirely new light 
to most English people upon some of the problems of Colonial 
administration. ‘* The New Protectionists,” by J. A. Hobson, 
is very valuable as a more or less detailed and quite adequate 
refutation of the various planks in their various platforms. 
Two other very interesting articles are the second part of 
Dr. F. C. S. Schiller’s article ‘*‘ Eugenical Reform—lII. The 
Democracy,” and an article on ‘* History and Mr. Wells,” 
by R. B. McCallum. 

In the Contemporary Review the ‘* Parliamentary Retro- 
spect,” by F. Kingsley Griffiths, is a survey of the bad Labour 
record for the past year. Sir Theodore Morison writes 
interestingly on the Simon Report, but in a tone which is 
not likely to reconcile it with Indian ideas. Perhaps the 
most interesting articles are a sketch of General Carmona, 
the Portuguese Dictator, by William Leon Smyser, and an 
article describing some conversations with Georg Brandes 
in 1913, by G. C. Moore Smith, Litt.D. The biographical 
sketch of Toyohiko Kagawa, by E. Eales is also illuminating. 

The Fortnightly has two interesting articles on the present 
psychology of this country, “The Spirit of the Age,” by 
G. K. Chesterton, concerned, of course, mainly with the 
literary manifestations of this psychology, and ‘* England 
Adrift,” by John Hallett, concerned mainly with the economic 
depression. The difference in outlook is interesting. Mr. 
Chesterton’s is, of course, in principle, a comparison of to-day 
with the nineteenth century to the advantage of the latter, 
while Mr. Hallett, though aware of all the defects mentioned 
by Mr. Chesterton, is nevertheless looking hopefully to the 
future. There is also a short biography of Lewis Carroll, 
by Walter de la Mare, which needs no recommendation, and 
a picturesque though limited description of a journey across 
the Sahara, by Mrs. Patrick Ness. Miss Dorothy Johnson's 
sketch “* The Puppet Show,” is talented, if not ambitious. 

Blackwood’s has a good all round number with perhaps 
nothing very outstanding in it, except perhaps ** Down 
North,” by L. Luard—a description of work with the present 
day trawler fleet. Mr. R. S. Garnett also continues his 
book-hunting adventures. 

We have received the first number of a new periodical to be 
published monthly in America, known as the International 
Digest. It will contain in abridged form a number of articles 
from periodicals all over the world which its editors consider to 
be of outstanding interest in international affairs. It should 
be of great interest to all those interested in international 
affairs who have not time to search for and digest these articles 
for themselves, and we must congratulate the publishers upon 
a very interesting and courageous venture. The subscription 
price is three dollars inthe United States, and 50 cents. extra 
elsewhere, payable to The International Digest, Inc., Forest 
Hills, New York City, U.S.A. 


Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 353.) 


Is the machine, as an overwhelmingly preponderating 
influence in civilization, merely a Satanie device destined, 
and intended by ‘**the Spirit which denies ” finally to eliminate 
from human nature all spiritual idealism ? Or can altruistic 
endeavour and aspiration to all things beautiful survive and 
develop concurrently with, and independently of, the purely 
materialistic tendencies of this ‘‘ mechanistic era” ? This 
is the subject of an enquiry carried out by a collection of 
sixteen articles which form a volume, Toward Civilization, 
edited by Charles A. Beard (Longmans, 12s. 6d.). These 
articles are contributed by engineers and scientific sociologists 
who, while evidently endeavouring to maintain attitudes of 
impartiality, cannot be regarded as other than witnesses 
for the defence of the machine: as is, indeed, implied by 
the title of the book. The case which they stipport appears 
to be that the increasingly creative activity of the present 
engineering era must be regarded not only as an advanced 
phase of human evolution but as a necessary phase without 
the occurrence of which civilization must lapse into chaotic 
disintegration. The arguments of those who foresee in the 
developments of ‘* the machine age” the acknowledgments 
of only a materially standardized morality, a set of materialistic 
conventions, in which such old-world virtues as self-sacrifice 
and abnegation can have no part, are cited and opposed ; 
with such results as the reader must judge of for himself. 
There is no summing up, no concrete decision advanced, 
even in the editorial preface ; but the conclusion left in the 
mind of the present reviewer is that while the service of the 
god of mechanism may only amount to “ doing profitable 
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business efficiently, with just sufficient honesty to keep out 
of jail,” as Mr. Aldous Huxley has said, in a passage quotéd 
in this book, there may remain a pious hope that religion 
and aesthetic inspiration can continue to develop; even 
if on new lines, parallel with and adapted to scientific attain- 
ments and requirements. 

O* * * * 


Miss Bapsy Pavry has conceived and carried through an 
excellent project in re-telling the stories about women in 
Virdausi’s Shahnama. WUer book is called The Heroines of 
Ancient Persia (Cambridge University Press, 15s.) and will 
serve as an introduction to the important literature of ** The 
Book of Kings.”’. Both type and illustrations (the latter chosen 
from the collection in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York, and fine examples of the miniaturists of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries) fitly adorn a tale that is famous 
throughout the Kast. Many of the incidents related are 
quaintly modern: we have such pictures as ‘* Sohrab in 
combat with a woman in disguise,” and ‘** Gushtasp plays polo 
with the Emperor of Rum” (he seems to be playing with the 
wrong side of his mallet) and ** Rushanak (Roxana) in the 
presence of Sikander (Alexander).’”’ No doubt these stories 
will charm a chosen few ; for the many we fear the mind of 
Firdausi is too distant from this restless age. 

* x * * 


Mr. Meade Minnegerode, if comparisons are not odious, 
may be designated as the Lytton Strachey of the United 
States, for he has the latter's verve and subtlety, and his 
power of illuminating a crowded canvas, although not, perhaps, 
his narrative power. In Some Mariners of France (Putnam, 
21s.) he has gathered together storics of French ships and 
sailors and nautical kings: it is a picturesque pageant of 
culverines and carronades, ‘ great-handed men with  pig- 
tailed hair” stripped to the waist at their gun ports, and 
tall ships with top gallants set, taut and trim from truck to 
keelson. Perhaps a little less allusiveness and rather morc 
chronological sequence would have made tire book easier to 
read right through. Mr. Minnegerode’s method is ornate 
and discursive, yet, taken individually, each chapter will 
be found to reveal wide learning and good craftsmanship. 

* * % * 

Mr. G. Venkatachalaur has republished a number of his 
contributions to New India a volume he calls Mirror of Indian 
Art (Taraporevala, Rs. 2). This little book serves a useful 
purpose in acquainting the English reader with the manner 
in which India, quickening to new life in many forms, is to- 
day expressing her genius pictorially and musically, as well 
as in letters. 

* * * a 


In her Peeps at Politicians (Philip Allan, 3s. 6d.), which 
were originally published in the Daily Herald, Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson has succeeded in being on the whole fair and 
witty, without being bitter. Her little pen-pictures are 
illustrated by caricatures by ** Low,” ** Matt,” and Horrabin. 
Sir Oswald Mosley as ** The Sheik ” is particularly successful. 

* * * * 


We should like to draw our readers’ attention to a very 
useful book, particularly at this time of the year, on Motoring 
in Scotland, a series of short articles, illustrated by maps, 
reprinted from the Glasgow Herald (George Outram and Co., 
2s.). Much historical information is given by the way, and 
the tours suggested sound extraordinarily attractive. 

* * * * 

The new edition of Gli Alberghi in Tialia, 1930 (Italian State 
Railways Office, 16 Waterloo Place, S.W.1, 1s.) gives a 
much more complete list of hotels and their tariffs for the 
use of travellers in Italy. It is interesting to note that hotels 
are under obligation, apparently to the Government, to 
keep to the prices quoted in this annual, and it will be seen 
that at most first-class hotels in Italy one can stay for less 
than £1 per day, while in many excellent family hotels the 
terms are less than 10s. per day. 

* * * * 


As a bedside book, we can think of no better than the 
selections published under the title of The Leacock Book 
(The Bodley Head, 5s.) edited by Mr. Ben Travers. The 
extracts are short, entertaining, and absurd, and will surely 
produce the right atmosphere for sleep. 

* * * * 





Answers to Questions on Geography in Allegory 

1. Amaurote, on the Anyder (More). 2. Through Kubla 
Khan’s Xanadu (Coleridge).——3. The Delectable Mountains 
(Bunyan).——-4. Atlantis. 5. In * The Country of the Blind ”’ 
(Wells).——6. Nepenthe, by Count Caloveglia (Douglas).._—- 
7. They were immortal. Luggnagg (Swift). 8. Looking-glass 
Land (Carroll).-—-9. The Styx. 10. Paflagonia (Thackeray). 
- It. Barataria (Gilbert).———12. Penguin Island, St. Macl 
(France).———13. Erewhon (Butler). 


Finance—Public & Private 
The Rubber Collapse | 


By no means for the first time in Stock Exchange 
history the public is discovering the danger which lurks 
in boom prices. In 1925 the price of rubber was soaring, 
and the price for the commodity was at nearly 5s. per 
Ib., and was even talked higher. Those with the greatest 
knowledge of the industry deprecated at the time the 
high price of the commodity, which was due both to a 
semi-cornering of supplies and to exceptional trade 
demands largely from the United States. 

But while the experts knew the price was too high 
and a warning to that effect was given to the public, 
the investor was, nevertheless, led to believe that anything 
like a slump to the previous rubbish level of prices was 
rendered almost impossible by the operation of what 
was known as the Stevenson Restriction Scheme. It 
was largely due to those assurances that the public 
was induced to put up some millions of capital in new 
rubber plantation enterprises, the promotions of which, 
of course, in their turn were stimulated by the high price 
of rubber. It was no uncommon thing in those days for 
a prospectus to be regarded as of a very conservative 
character when, disregarding the extravagantly high 
prices then quoted for rubber, profits were based on 
estimates of selling rubber at 2s. or even Is. 6d. per lb, 
To-day the price stands at under 4d. per lb! It is obvious. 
therefore, that rubber production has ceased to be a 
profitable industry for ordinary companies, though for 
the moment the situation is, no doubt, relieved by some 
companies having effected forward sales of rubber at 
higher prices. 

STEVENSON SCHEME ABANDONED. 

The first heavy blow was given to the industry some 
two years ago when with startling suddenness it was 
announced that the Stevenson Restriction Scheme had 
heen abandoned. For some time, however, before 
that decision was taken it became evident that the 
scheme, which involved the restriction of exports of 
rubber from the Straits to a certain total per quarter, 
was becoming unworkable by reason of excess production 
and especially the cheap production resulting from the 
cultivation of rubber by native planters. In the mean- 
time, however, well over £100,000,000 had been placed 
in the industry by British investors, and with the extra- 
ordinary tenacity which characterizes the British specu- 
lative investor, it is probable that most holders, even 
when shares began to fall, held on to them in hopes of 
an ultimate recovery. 

Hores Revivep. 

A few weeks ago a better tendency was apparent in 
rubber shares due to the statement that the Governor 
of the Straits Settlements, Sir Cecil Clementi, was con- 
ferring with the Dutch authorities on the question of 
whether some new scheme for restriction of output 
conceived on a very different basis from the Stevenson 
Restriction plan might not be put into operation. The 
Conference, however, was evidently a brief one, and 
Monday’s papers contained a definite statement that 
such a scheme was regarded as impracticable and, on 
the whole, undesirable. The letter from the Straits 
Government to the representatives of the Malayan rubber 
industry stated that intervention by the Dutch authorities 
is not to be expected at present, and after pointing 
out that the industry has not yet had a normal period, 
the letter adds, “* what is now needed is that prices be 
stabilized by the action of economic laws. The Governor, 
advised by the Executive Council, considers that unilateral 
action in the Malay Peninsula would be worse than 
useless and has, therefore, decided that economic laws 
be allowed to take their course in the hope that by 
those means stabilization of prices will be realized and 
the industry then enter upon a normal period in which 
supply and demand approximately balance each other.” 

FALL IN SHARE VALUES. 

However wise this decision may conceivably be, its effect 

upon the price-of rubber and rubber shares has, of course, 
(Continued on page 364.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





—_—_—_—— 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 


SUCCESSFUL DEVELOPMENTS. 








LORD MARKS’ REVIEW. 





Tne annual general meeting of the Columbia Graphophone Co., Ltd., 
was held 4th inst. at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, 
E.C. 

The Right Hon. Lord Marks (the chairman) said in the course of 
his speech : The accounts before you cover the period July, 1929, to 
June, 1930, a period of almost unprecedented difficulty and de- 

ression in the world trade, and it is obvious that your company’s 
fustinios®, in common with others, has been affected by the almost 
universal slump that has taken place since we last met. 

In Great Britain itself our sales and profits were actually greater 
this last year, while new fields of development have provided us 
with additional revenue, so that we are able, as you will see, to 
report a profit of £580,158, as compared with £505,120 a year ago. 
It is true, of course, that a considerable amount of fresh money was 
raised during the period, but it has not been found possible yet to 
employ more than a portion of the amount raised, although develop- 
ments are taking place steadily and as fast as is considered prudent. 
In France a new factory is in course of completion to cope with our 
steadily increasing business in that country. A factory is also in 
course of construction in Greece, while the reorganization of the 
Japanese factory has already been responsible for increased earnings 
in that country. 

INVESTMENTS. 

Investments in subsidiary companies have increased by £56,460. 
This increase represents the net effect of a number of transactions, 
all of which, with one exception, involve increases in the company’s 
holdings in subsidiaries in which it was already interested when we 
last met. The exception is in the case of Greece, where a new sub- 
sidiary has been formed during the year under review. In con- 
nection with these investments I call your attention to the para- 
graph in the published report of your directors in which the valuation 
of these investments is referred to. They are by far the largest 
single item on the assets side of the balance sheet, and represent in 
fact about 45 per cent. of the total of these assets. 

You are aware that it is through these investments that your 
company controls the foreign connections which are so essential to 
real success in this trade, and one of the principal preoccupations of 
your directors at all times is to ensure that these connections are in 
the right places and are handled and exploited in the best possible 
manner. 

The balance sheet before you is framed for the first time under the 
provision of the Companies Act, 1929. A statement in the terms 
prescribed by Section 126 of that Act, therefore, appears at the end 
of the balance sheet. From this statement you will see that the 
profits of subsidiary companies are included in these accounts to the 
extent only of dividends actually declared by these subsidiary 
companies. 

You will see also that one subsidiary has shown a loss for its last 
financial year. This loss arose from the very difficult conditions 
which existed during the greater part of the financial year in 
America, and has been met out of the surplus available in that com- 
pany. 
I call your attention to the fact that these losses are duly taken 
into account in the statement made in your directors’ report as to 
the value of investments in subsidiary companies. I ask you to 
observe here one of the benefits which your company derives from 
the fact that it is very far from having all its eggs in one basket. 


New DEVELOPMENTS. 

To meet the decreased spending power for which we have to cater 
in many parts of the world, we have developed a new Columbia 
Portable instrument, which in this country retails at 57s. 6d., and 
which is sold at corresponding prices in foreign countries, taking 
into consideration freight and tariff. Although it was only placed 
on the market a few months ago, we have already sold and delivered 
many tens of thousands, 

Last autumn we announced our first two radio models. These 
have met with the success we anticipated. In fact, the leading 
technical journals have pronounced our five-valve model as superior 
to anything on the market of similar type. Radio being a now 
development, we have gone ahead cautiously. Wo are, however, 
satisfied with the progress made, and in the coming season our radio 
line will be very much extended. 

With the large development we have made in our research depart- 
ment, we were able to place on the market at the beginning of this 
year a line of combination gramophone and radio receiver, which 
model is now recognised as at least equal to anything on the market, 
if not superior. 

As a result of experience obtained, wo are now placing on the 
market further models at various prices, and wo are confident that 
our sales of these new models will be of satisfactory volume. 

Various rumours have been current throughout the year in con- 
nection with negotiations alleged to have been going on with various 
other members of the trade, 

Shareholders may rest assured that if any negotiations should 
ever materialise in anything of concrete importance and of imme- 
diate interest to shareholders they will be notified at the carliest 
possible opportunity, In the meanwhile it is suggested that the 
various rumours continually afloat should be ignored. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 


averted — 
Hope 











Saved from Suicide 


A Tragedy 






LMOST before he had lost consciousness he was 
hurried off to hospital, thanks to the vigilance of 
the River Police. While there, he was visited by 
one whose mission it is to delve into the very depths of 
human misery. 
Subsequent developments cannot be detailed here, but 
before very long the would-be suicide was back at his old 
job, a happier and wiser man. 
Nowhere is 


THE HOMELY HUMAN TOUCH 


of the Salvation Army more happily revealed than in the 
Anti-Suicide and Reconciliation Bureaux. The former, 
situated in Middlesex Street, London, is open to all who 
are distressed in mind or circumstances. A wise and 
experienced officer is always available to give patient 
counsel, show the way 
to new hope and effort, 
and to deal firmly but 
gently with the inner 
malady which is often 
at the root of the trouble. 
On their own willing 
testimony, many who 
have gone to the Bureau 
with suicide in their 
thoughts — desperate 
through worry’ or 
poverty or domestic 





Through its Anti-Suicide 

and Reconciliation 

Bureaux The S.A. saves 

hundreds from misery and 
despair. 


disaster — have found 
this quiet office 

THE DOOR TO 

HAPPINESS 

The success of the Anti- 
Suicide Bureau led to 
the formation of a 
Reconciliation Dept., 
where domestic tangles are unravelled. Wayward sons 
have been restored to their parents, estranged hus- 
bands and wives re-united, prodigals of all kinds won 
back to their homes and friends. 
Quarrels and misunderstandings which might have led to 
untold misery have vanished through the inestimable 
service of the Bureau, which owes its success to the deep 
human sympathy, the infinite love and patience, which 
is the Salvationists’ special contribution to the healing 
of human ills. 
In its never ceasing efforts for the “‘ submerged tenth,” 
The Salvation Army looks to the more fortunate for its 
means of maintenance and extension. 

Will you please help by a donation TO-DAY to 

GENERAL E. J. HIGGINS, The Salvation Army, 

101 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


The Friend of nINATION ARMy 


Numberless 








Now looking the world in the face. 





a needs Numberless Friends 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 362) 
been instantaneous, and the price of rubber has fallen dur- 
ing the week to 3}3d., while the shares have slumped in 
sympathy. Some idea of the loss suffered by rubber 
shareholders may be gathered from quoting a few examples 
of declines from the highest. Anglo-Dutch shares, for 
example, which are now under 20s., were up to 66s. 3d. 
in 1925, and yet another company, the Ayer Kuning, 
which are now quoted at about 20s., were at one time as 
high as £4 10s. Kuala Lumpur shares were at one time 
in 1925 as high as £7 6s.; they are now just over 20s. 
THE PROBABLE Fusions. 

There is little doubt that in many cases the latest 
developments in the situation will lead to a rationalizing 
of the industry, and, thrcugh a process of amalgamation, 
it may be hoped that a number of companies will weather 
the present storm and will ultimately fulfil to some 
extent the hopes of shareholders. In the case of some 
of the weaker companies, however, it is to be feared 
that only an early trade revival—of which at present 
there are few reliable signs—can prevent a closing down. 
In some quarters the view is taken that it will be possible 
at very small expense to nurse plantations at present 
unprofitable until better times return, but in other 
quarters the view is held that the process would be an 
expensive one. 

It is too early at present to fairly gauge the position 
resulting from this latest development, but, speaking 
quite generally, it would probably not be very wide of 
the mark to say that in the case of those companies 
which were holding on by their teeth and trusting to 
some fresh scheme with an early rise in the price of 
rubber to pull them round, the outlook is a pretty 
hopeless one. On the other hand, really large companies 
with good resources will, of course, not only hold on, but 
shareholders will sec the day when better things prevail, 
for neither trade depression nor abnormally low prices 
for rubber and other commodities will continue for ever. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 





Financial Notes 


REACTIONARY MARKETS. 
AFTER the very rapid rise of last week, it is scarcely surprising 
that in some directions the stock markets during the last few 
days should have displayed a reactionary tendency. The 
slump in rubber shares and the certainty that investors in 
that industry will have to suffer some considerable losses was 
not, of course, a helpful factor. The reaction, it will be noted, 
has not however been confined to speculative descriptions, 
but has extended to high-class investment securities and the 
stocks of English railways. Without emphasizing the point 
that there has probably been too great a disposition to anti- 
cipate an early recovery in trade, I think it is becoming in- 
creasingly recognized that there can be no real return to 
industrial activity and prosperity until some of the funda- 
mentals to which I have so frequently referred in these 
columns, namely, the extravagance in national expenditure, 
the consequent high taxation, and the shortcomings on the 
part of labour and of industrial organization alike have been 
more plainly faced and dealt with. 
* % * * 
CoLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE. 

The favourable impression created by the excellent Report 
of the Columbia Graphophone Company was strengthened by 
the speech delivered at the Annual Meeting by Lord Marks. 
The Report had shown a strong balance-sheet with invest- 
ments and cash amounting to over £1,582,000, and the 
Chairman stated that ali the investments were in long or 
short-dated gilt-edged securities, while the company has a 
reserve of no less than £2,751,000, and in the balance-sheet 
goodwill is placed at ‘no value,’ whereas, of course, its 
value must be a very high one. The profits during the year 
were excellent, and it was clear from the statement made by 
Lord Marks that increased sales and profits in this country 
had tended to offset any effect produced upon the company’s 
sales in the United States owing to the temporary depression 
there. A good feature, indeed, of the policy of the company, 
as it aifects shareholders, is the manner in which the company’s 
business has been spread over many countries. This should 
have a steadying influence upon profits and dividends. 

* * * * 
SomE Prosrrerous UNDERTAKINGS. 

Quite a number of satisfactory industrial reports have 
been issued during the past week, some of them relating to 


comparatively new undertakings in their present form of 
public companies. The second annual report of D. Gestetner, 
Ltd., showed that the net profit for the past year was 
£151,871, as compared with £147,000 for the previous year, 
and even after adding £10,000 to income tax reserve, £20,000 
to contingency reserve and £15,000 to the general reserve, 
the directors are able to pay a 25 per cent. dividend on the 
ordinary shares 

* * * * 

Grosvenor Howsi. 

It is clear that the undertaking known as Grosvenor House 
(Park Lane, Ltd.) is making good progress. The first report 
issued a year ago was a satisfactory one, but the capital 
had not then become fully operative. It will be remembered 
that Grosvenor House has replaced the old building with g 
block of modern flats, while there is now a hotel which was 
opened in May of last year and a further 129 rooms have 
since been added to it which were completed on May 14th 
of this year. There have also been other important extensions 
and improvements during the year. Even now, therefore, 
the full earning capacity of the concern has probably not 
been revealed, but the second annual report shows that 
there was a net profit, after deducting interest on debenture 
stock, &e., of £111,061, which represents fully 11 per cent. 
on the ordinary share capital. The directors are utilizing a 
substantial portion of profits in writing off the whole of the 
debenture stock discount. 

* * * * 
Wuitrwortn & MITCHELL. 

Another satisfactory report was that of Whitworth and 
Mitchell, Ltd., for, notwithstanding the year having been 
a difficult one, owing to present conditions in India and 
China, and the uncertainties which prevailed early in the 
year with regard to artificial silk duties, the directors are 
able to show a record profit figure of £219,231. In this 
ease a final dividend is announced on the ordinary shares 
of 15 per cent., making 224 per cent. for the year, against 
22 per cent. a year ago, while the carry forward has been 
increased from £16,413 to £29,201. The balance shect also 
is a good one, showing a very liquid position as regards cash 
and securities. Indeed, in all respects the report has borne 
out the optimistic forecasts made by the chairman at the 
meeting a year ago. 

% * * * 
INITIAL SERVICES. 

Yet another industrial concern which has done well during 
the year is Initial Services, a company which obtains its 
revenues largely from the supply to City and other offices of 
teas, clean towels, &c. In fact, the company might be 
described as a utility company, and the profit shown in the 
first year’s working of £202,000 has been slightly exceeded 
during the past year when the profit was £210,483. The 
directors have written off goodwill a sum of £13,694, and 
have transferred to the general reserve £30,000, raising it to 
£55,000. They are then able to pay a further dividend on 
the ordinary shares, making no less than fifty per cent. for 
the year, at the same time increasing the balance forward and 
showing a good balance-sheet. 

* * * 
Tne ARGENTINE REVOLUTION. 

Revolutions and a rise in prices are not usually associated ; 
nevertheless, the fact remains that the latest developments 
in Argentina have been well received on the Stock Exchange. 
It had been known for some weeks past that conditions in the 
country were thoroughly unsettled, and that procrastination 
on the part of the ex-President had led to considerable con- 
fusion in the conduct of public affairs. The new President, 
General Uriburu, appears to enjoy a high reputation in 
Argentina, while many of the members of the new Provisional 
Cabinet are well known, both in Argentina and this country. 
That the Argentine Exchange should have improved during 
the past week and that Argentine securities should have 
shown the firmer tendency sufficiently expresses the views 
of the City with regard to the whole affair. A. W. K. 











Why you should drink— 


WATER 


It has stood the test 
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can be provided at age 65, 
or at death if earlier, by an 


£1 000 annual payment of 


£16 10s. from age 25 
24 a ages 
41 » » 4 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


__Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital authorised and issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £4, 850, 000 
(together, £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000, 000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 

HEAD OFFICE: EC. 3 


71 CORNHILL, London, 








MAKER OF FINE CHOCOLATES 








BUY BOOKS 


Catalogues and bibliographical information will 
be sent on request. Orders by post and telephone 
are attended to at once. 


J. @ E. BUMPUS Ltd. 


350, Oxford Street, W. 1. 
Mayfair 1223, 























will quickly convert your 
arden refusc—lawn mow- 
g%, weeds, leaves, pea 
and bean baulm, etc. 
into a 


RICH MANURE, 


equal in every respect to 






armyard Manure. 
Gardeners, Nurserymen 
Fruitgrowers, and Farm- 


ers in all parts of the 
world have adopted the ADCO process with success. It 
provides the most effective substitute for animal dung. 
ADCO ACCELERATOR (for lawa mowings 
and soft green refuse), 28 lb., 4/6 ; 56 lb., 
8/-; 1 cwt. 15/. STANDARD ADCO (for 
all other rubbish, bracken, and straw), 
28 Ib., 6/3; 56 lb., 11/6; 1 cwt., 22/-. Car- 
riage paid to nearest goods station. 
with order. Stocked by all leading Seedsmen, 
etc. (Above prices do not apply to Ireland.) 
ADCO LTD., 55 HARPENDEN, HERTS. 



































LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 1, 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid-up Capital £4,500,000 

Reserve Func wv P £4,475,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under the Charter ... £ 4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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BRITISH HOTELS SECTION a 








MVHE ROYAL 

Virst-class residential. 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical 
At BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
Z Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 


ie XTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. 
tion. 


YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
Fully licensed. ois, 
associations (1759). 








Best situa- 








SEPTEMBER 
HOLIDAYS 


Beautiful Continental Resorts. 


THE CAIRN, first class. Accom. 


modation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 


} ARROGATE.- 





he ge GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. First 
class. 200 rooms fitted with h. & c. water, Suites & 

rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s “* Revellers ”* 

Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. 


HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain, 
Virst-class, 200 feet above sea, 





Pera AY. 
Fully Licensed. 











Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, ' ab - ” ° a: § 
h. & ec. water all bedrooms. Hea Baths. Ballroom A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. ‘Phone: 2207. 
Orchestra, Telephone: 4 and 474. BRIONI, The Adriatic Island resort, TFYORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
(HELTENHAM.—Reduced terms, autumn, &c 18 days ” tee £29 15 0 | ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
J High altitude ; warm ; every comfort ; golf : which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
car.—COLLET?’s Hote, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham. NICE, in the Alpes Maritimes, eee np “eae Panag apply 
TWICH SPA.—W ‘ESTERS 2 IE 17 days ... from £15 15 0 aes ees aaa 
i RO ATHS HOTEL 17h asess all Olio nai cane 10 days ... from £12 0 O|rFYOTNES.—-SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
Suites 26 new rooms with Tadiators A.A i A c ‘llld. ‘I Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
( o fr ; wicca cd? hl we, *| LUCERNE and LUGANO, 15 days £14 5 0 | shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. Phone: Totnes 14, 


Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 


DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 


YASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
‘4 Facing sea. Nr. pie r & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms trom 24 gns. ‘Phone 311. 


—-ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, 





meals, gratuities, etc. 
Full 





particulars of 





Facing 











Prices include Travel tickets, hctel accommedation, 


these 
specially arranged to suit individual tastes, 





| ceiling INNS. 

Ask for Descriptive List (2d. pos st free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


holidays, 
from 


and other 


TD. 
St. GeorGeE’s Hovse, 











VXETEK. 
| Cathedral. Quiet old-worid Caravanseric. H. & c. P.R.H.A., LTD., 193 REGENT, 
water & radiators in bedms. Lilt. Nt. porter. Phone 4071. STREET, W. 1 
NV ATLOCK—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest HERE to Stay in London.—THE pee ee ,1 St. 

Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 George's Square, 8S.W. 1 Room and Bre: akfast 

Bedrooms ; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclu- TRAVEL SERVICE 53. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s, 6d., or 
sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 2 guineas weekly. 

‘\URREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 53-54- HAYMARKET 5 /6 6/6, 7/6 daily, or from 35/— weekly. — and 
h quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey sh hai e Breakfast. Baths free. No tips. - & « 
Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 53 Regent 602/ . running water all rooms. . Deemed ry cans i, 

- —34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TERRACE, W. 2 


High Strect, Guildford, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions shouid reach the SPECTATOR Office, 


line. 


73% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 
Series discounts : 


24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 








PERSONAL 
NAST OFF CLOTHING AND BOOTS SORELY 
NEEDED.—Can you send parcel for distribution 


among children, women and men dwelling in East End 
Slums? Parcel should be addressed: The Rev. F. W 
Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1 





FFICE 
month.—CovURIER 
Mayfair 4300. 


ADDRESS, Letters, 
SERVICE, 


*phone, service, 10s, 
' 141 New Bond St., 
Ws 








HOSPITAL APPEALS 





Pearse ee DISEASE 
by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Special Donation to 


Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 








APPEALS 





] AST END MISSION.—15,000 CHILDREN from 
4 homes of poverty in East End slums will, this 
summer, be given A DAY’S HOLIDAY at the Seaside 
orin the Country. 2s. pays for one child, giving him, or 
her, twelve hours’ happiness. BETWEEN 500 and 600 
of the most DELICATE and SICK LY BOYS and GIRLS 
will be sent to a Holiday Home for a fortnight at a cost 
of 30s. each. Thousands of tired-out mothers and old 
vecople will also be given a holiday, STEPNEY IS 

LONDON’S MOST OVERCROWDED AND POOREST 
BOROUGH. Please send generous help. Contribu- 
tions, greatly needed, thankfully acknowledged by the 
Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 





T]\WO little sisters (ladies), homeless, need much help, 
for clothes and for all fees at school, where very 











happy. £12 a term at least much needed. All 
particulars.—Hutton, Box 1638, Spectator. 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTE 
OARD OF EDUCATION. 


The Board propose to appoint two H.M. INSPECTORS 
(WOMEN) to fill vacancies in their staff of Inspectors of 
Physical Exercises. Preference will be given to can- 
didates not under 30 years of age who have taken a full 
course of training in the Swedish System, and have had 
experience as Organizers of Physical Training, or in some 
post carrying responsibflity for the training of teachers 
in Physical Training, or special experience in some other 
branch of physical education. 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form 
and must reach the Board not later than Saturday, 
agers 4th, 1930. 

Copies of the prescribed form, together with par- 
ticulars as to salary and conditions of service, can be 
obtained on application in gy! to the SECRETARY, 
Board of Education, Whitehall, 5.W. 1. 


alae ttatiiric SCHOOL, 


The Governors invite applications for the post of 


HEADMASTER of the School, vacant by the resignation 








HERTS. 


of Mr. H. L. O. Flecker, M.A. 

The Headmaster must be a Graduate of some 
University in the United Kingdom or the British 
Dominions. 


He must be prepared to give his personal attention 
to the duties of the School, not to undertake any office 
or employment interfering with the proper performance 
of his duties as Headmaster, and shall not hold any 
Benetice having the cure of souls. 

Questions asked before replying to this advertisement 
cannot be answered. On application to me, the under- 
signed, full printed particulars of the stipend and 
emoluments will be supplied to any candidate, together 
with a form in which the information required by the 
Governors must be inserted. The latest date for 
receipt of applications is October Ist, 1930. Not more 
than three testimonials may be sent. 

Canvassing (either directly or indirectly) will rende> 
@ Candidate liable to disqualification. 

A. BROOKE TURNER, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
Tring, Herts. 
September Sth, 1930. 


SHRIDGE. THE BONAR LAW COLLEGE, 


RESIDENT POLITICAL TUTOR (MALE) required. 
Bachelor, should have lecturing capacity and high 
Honours Degree in Economics or Modern History. 
Initial salary £500—£600 p.a., according to qualifications, 
with board and lodging. 

Also RESIDENT TUTOR (WOMAN). 





Qualifications 


as above. Initial salary £300 p.a., with board and 
lodging. 

APPLICATIONS should take the form of detailed 
etter to ~PrincipaL, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts, 


stating age, education and experience, together with 
recent testimonials and names of persons of recognised 
standing to whom reference may be made. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHA ND of each language 


Taught Commercially. 
MISS MILDRE D RANSOM 


BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2 
'TOMOBILE 


Paddington 6302. 
A‘ 
£ LEGE, Chelsea, London; 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.) Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence With training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Probationary term commences 
Tuesday, October 7th. Syllabus from HEADMASTER. 








ENGINEERING T RAINING COL- 





YAREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS,.—Training to 
all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languiges. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-cla:s appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1 


———. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE 
S.W., 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLED 
gap W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman, 
Cc. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal : Miss E. Ey 
pa —For ‘information concerning Scholarshipa 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





——— 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


‘6 
20 
| INMEL SCHOOL.—The New English Public School 
for Boys. For Commerce and Engineering where 
vocational training is combined with the best Publia 
School tradition. The boys are housed in a modern 
mansion of more than 100 rooms, 400 ft. above sea level, 
in its park of 300 acres overlooking the sea, Every 
modern convenience has been installed,ineluding hot and 
cold shower baths ; all cooking and lighting by electricity, 
Central heating in all dormitories. The ample dietary 
includes fruit. Fees: 150 guineas per annum inclusive, 
with reduced terms when necessary for the sons of 
ex-oflicers and clergy. For prospectus apply The Head« 
master, Kinmel School, Denbighshire. 


‘ 
NAUTICAL TRAINING, 
k M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ off Greenhithe, Kent, 
Capt. Supt., Lt.-Commander G. C. Steele, V. C., 
R.N.—This College is for the training of youths as 
ofiicers in the Mercantile Marine. Two years’ training 
counts as one year’s sea service for qualified cadets. Com- 
missions granted by the Admiralty in the R.N. and 
R.N.R. Scholarships. Age limit 12 to 16 years. Mode- 
rate terms.—Apply SEC RE TARY, Thames Nautical 
Training College (Dept. R. 8.), 72 Mark Lane, E.C.3; 








Gns. term. Few vac. Good Home.—Prep. School 
(Thanet).—Headmaster, BM/MCP, London, W.C, 














CO-EDUCATION 


AK TREE SCHOOL (LtTp.), DORKING, SURREY, 
Home and Day School. Girls, 5-14; boys, 5-10. 

Healthy situation. Preparation for 

Prospectus from HEADMISTRESS. 





( 


Entire charge. 
Public Schools. 





GG UARANTEED SALARIED 
POSITIONS. 

Kensington College, founded in 1887 and pioneer in 
Secretarial and Business ‘Training, gives every student a 
written guarantee to provide a good salaried post on 
completion of training. Because of the excellence of its 
training, the demand of College-trained 
students always exceeds the Full details, 
with prospec 5 from 

Mr. D. M. MUNFORD, Director, 
KENS INGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2 
Telephone: Paddington 9046. 

Residential accommodation for girls in the 
buildings. 


Kensington 
supply. 


College 





ARPER ADAMS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
a Newport, Shropshire.— Residential, private rooms, 
modern sanitation ; farm, dairy, pigs, poultry. Course 
thoroughly practical. 





| IVERPOOL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
4 The Course covers three years. New students 
can enter in October and January.—Prospectus sent on 
application to Secretary. 





TFVRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, § 





sU ‘DBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident students (from 18, upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates,—Full parti- 
culars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





l EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM., 
JF Head-Master: P. BoLToN, M.A., formerly Head of 
the Physics and Engineering Dept. of Oundle School. 
Public School represented on Head-Masters’ Con- 
erence. Boarders only, ages 8—19. Separate Pre- 
paratory Department. Scholarships £80 to £25 per 
annum awarded by examination in June. Exhibitions 
£30 per annum available each term for sons of clergy. 
See Public Schools Year Book. 








—— Highlands.—Home School for a_ limited 
h number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough,Sx. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


GIRLS’ 
1 ERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, Eastbourne.—Re- 
cognized by Board of Education. Preparation for 
all exams. to University entrance standard. Mod. fees, 








Ge. RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL, The Grove, near 
Watford, Herts. Magnificent situation, 200 acre 


park. Small classes, Lxam. centre. Domestic science 
branch. School ponies. Lntire charge. Parents will 


testify to care and individual interest. Fees, £42 termly. 





IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele. ‘* Watiord 616.” 





7 DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
iN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75, Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 


S*: 


TFVHE CLIFF, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Boarding 

_ School for Girls, ages 11-18. Church of England, 
Recognized by Board of Education. Laboratory, 
Gymuasium, Playing Field. 





HELEN’S, 
the Board of Education. 


COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
Principal: Miss WHEELER, 








— DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 
Boarding School on modern public school lines, 
Recognized by the Board of LKducation and the 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 


coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualitied 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hon, 


School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





MVHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations ; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, te nnis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record ; individual care, 
Scholarships available.—Apply, the PRINCIP: ALS. 














Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 


From 


“DYMUTH” 
SILVERFISH * ™ 


Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


upholstery, 


Trade Mark 


that prey on_ clothes, 


pests 
books, etc. 
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GIRLS? SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


(continued ) 





W Juinic maabunes 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D, JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. Davig, B.A. London. 

Ten acres ground facing sea. Care ful individual atten- 
tion and training. Preparation for University Examina- 
tions. Domestic Science. Arts and Crafts. Exceptional 
Musical advantages. School Orchestra. Entrance and 
Leaving Certificates. 


Prospectus from the Principal, Wentworth College 








Road, Bournemouth. 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 





\ LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private les- 
“sons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore, (Bar, Pul- 
it, Platform, Banquet.) Also Voice, Breathing, 
‘onfidence, Brochure for'd.—401 Strand, W.C, 2. 





\ PEAKING VOICE TRAINED.—Tone, Clear Articu- 
WO lation ; also Public Speaking, Preparation and Effec- 
tive Delivery, with Fluency, Confidence. Private Lessons. 
—R. E. Besant, 115 Gower Street, W.C.1. Mus, 2843. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC KCONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS, 





THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EDITION. 
| eres LIST OF SCHOOLS.—An aid to Parents 

in the selection of Schools and Tutors. Crown 8vo. 
1,076 pages. Price 5s.; postage 9d. 
lars with illustrations of Preparatory, Private and 
Public Schools for Loys, Tutors, Private and Public 
Schools for Girls, Domestic Science, Secretarial Training, 
and Physical Training Colleges, &e. 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, FREE ‘OF ALL CHARGE. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 

London, E.C. 4. 





Contains particu- 





\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
kh advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &e.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. ” Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 eo 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete ‘guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 33. 3d. 





ace FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free "of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4, el.: Mansion House 5053. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





if OR efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Miss Grouse, 35 Church 
Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 1. Gerrard 1542. 





| IGH-SPEED Speciuity Typing, of all descriptions. 
Literary MSS., Thesis for examinations copied, 
Company Meetings covered, Verbatim Reports.—Harper, 
Ethelburga House, 93 Bishopsgate, London, E.C, 2. 
Fig oe to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
P hours profitable; booklet free-—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 








| ITERARY Typewriting carefully & promptly executed 
4 MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 


Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 





I YRICS AND SONGS WANTED for immediate 
4 publication ; Pianoforte Compositions considered.— 
Send MSS. Dept. 263, Peter Derek Ltd., 8 Moor St., W. 1 
i SS. TYPED, 1s. per 1,000 words, including carbon 

copy. Accuracy guaranteed.—MONA STUART, 
14 Frewin Road, London, 8.W. 18. 








ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories. 
» &¢., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 





‘oe RITING.—MSS. 10d. per 1,000. Week-end 
work undertaken.—Miss Sergeant, 6 Talbot House, 


W.C. 2. Temple Bar 2269, 





St. Martin’s Lane, London, 

£2 | 4 A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
9) L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week. £31 

per month. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post? 

Specimen Lesson and “‘ Guide S ” free from London Col- 

lege of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, W. 1—the 

school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS, 


ail 
SIAR 


SUNSHINE 
CRUISES 


FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE 
by the World's most delightful 
cruising liner 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


“No other liner afloat has 

such spacious, attractively 

furnished state-rooms 

throughout as the 
" Arandora Star.’ 


To the Sunlit Mediterraneen 
in OCT. NOV., DEC., 
also a 46 days’ cruise to the 
West Indies, Jan. 24, 1931. 
Apply ‘for details. 


Os 
BLUE STAR LIN 


LOWER REGENT 

ONDON. S.W.1 (Gerrard seri. 

LIVERPOOL: 10, WATER ST., 
and Tourist Azencies. 











TO LET, &c. 


unfurnished, private House, 





ryX.O LET, with service. 











Large sitting-room, 2 (or 3) bedrooms, use bath- 
room, garden. Rent £80 or £90 p.a.—SMITH, 2 Park 
Place Gardens, St. Mary’s Terrace, Paddington. 

APARTMENTS 
6 6/6, 7/6 daily, or from 35/— weekly. Room 
5/ ) and Breakfast. Baths free. No tips. H. « c. 


running water all rooms. _Re-furnished and re-decorated. 
—34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TERRACE, W. 2 








ESTATE REQUISITES 





ss ING.—AIl descriptions plain and ornamental 

Fencing, Gates, Wattle Hurdles, &c. Fencing 
specialists since 1870.— Particulars from ECONOMIC 
FENCING Co., Billiter House, London, E.( 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St,, 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 








FOR SALE 


VROSSLEY (1927) 20.9 h.p. 6-cylinder, brown fabric 
/ Saloon. Taxed, insured. Price, £150. Can be seen 
in London by appointment.—Write, Box 1641, Spectator. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDER- 
WEAR in Wool, Silk and Wool, and Siik. Also 
KNITWEAR. BY POST DIRECT from MAKERS. 
Patterns and prices Post Free—Dept. H, Atheenic 
Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 








S | Sage eon Or NURSERYLAND.”’— Original 

decorations for the nursery walls, hand-painted 
in water-colour. Appliqués of nursery rhyme characters 
in charming settings. Figures about 8in. Mounted for 
framing Is. extra. Postage 6d. A lovely spot of colour 
for the bedroom or boudoir: OLD ENGLISH STREET 








CRIES—* Sweet Lavender,”’ &c. 7s. 6d. each. Mounted 
ls. extra. Postage 6d. On approval from the Artist.— 
HILDA SUTCLIFFE, Birchall, Leek, Staffs. 
b*. SALE. — JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
bg ge sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 
Rev. W. D. THOMPSON, Grafton Vicarage, York. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 


Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 














PUBLICATIONS 
YEND YOUR NAME and address on post card for 
K current issue of East End Star. Invaluable for 
Sunday School teachers and Christian workers. Fully 
illustrated. Fascinating stories of Kast End life. 
Printed and published by the Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, 
East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial] 


Road, London, E. i 








BOOKS WANTED 


TYVHE Diocese of South Japan (Anglican) needs for 
its Clergy and workers, a Library of modern theo- 
logical, historical, archaeologic. al, and philosophical 
works in English or English translations. They should 
be up-to-date works. 
Will any readers help by sending one or more volumes 
to Mrs. BICKERSTETH, Japan Church Aid, Church 
House, Westminster, 5.W. 1 











TOURS, &c. 


ng ENTH WORLD TOUR, Nov. 7th.—Java, Bang- 

kok, Angkor, Japan, Pekin, U.S.A., &e. Also Nov. 

ith. —INDIA, BURMA, CEY LON. —N. 8S. Bishop, 
F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 











SWISS RESORTS 


LUG ANO wore BRISTOL 











Hs you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance, 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 
Insertions : 5% for 13: 7$% for 26: and 10% for 52. 





I OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
& CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 





EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 

also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair Isle ’’ Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, 
elastic native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN 
SHOP PRICES.—Write for Illustrated Bookletto S233, WM. 
D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 








R EAL Harris & LewisTweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway ,Scotland. 





I EAL Shetland hand-knit woollen goods. Jumpers, 

scarves, berets, &c., &c. From stock or knitted to 
own measurements.—Send for illustrated catalogue to 
Miss M. J. Smith, Midyell, Lerwick. 











Open all year. Beautiful in Autumn—mild, sunny ‘ N ge np ag Pe Re te sg = ame 
Jinte x P year. Pleasant easy walks. colourec¢ ry; bez 2; big profits, 
Winter. Golf all year. Pleasant easy walks —Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “ S,” Lindfield, Sussex, 
YTONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
FOR THE TABLE, &e. h & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 
| ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 13d. \ INTER UNDERWEAR FOR THRIFTY BUYERS 
per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 lb., 1s. 24d. per Ib. —Buy better and pay less, by saving middlemen’s 


Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price list 
post free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





I ARGEST fat Roasting Chickens and Ducklings 7/6 
4 pr., smaller 6/- pr.; Michaelmas fatted Geese 6/-, 
7/- ea. ; Boiling Fowls 6/— pr.; trussed, postage paid,— 
Norah Donoghue, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork, 





profits. Post card brings Illus. Catalogue and FREE 
PATTERNS of lovely “* B.P.”” Woven Underwear, one of 
Britain’s finest brands, in Pure Wool or Mixtures. Any 
style, any size, for Woman, Child and Man. Beautifully 
soit, silky and warm. Guaranteed against shrinkage. 
Complete satisfaction, or money back.—Write to Birkett 
& Phillips, Ltd., Dept. 8, Union Road, Nottingham, 
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The red ring where tyre wall meets 
tread is the hall-mark of the only British- 
built Super Tyre. 

The motorist who tries India Super Tyres 
for the first time is not taking a chance. 
With them he gets a definite twelve 
months’ insurance against all tyre 
damage beyond his control. 


Moreover, Super Tyre Service and Safety 
are so incomparably above ordinary per- 
formance that no motorist ought to be 
Satisfied with anything else. 


We make nothing 
but Super Tyres— 
one thing only— 
the World’s best. 


Test your Tyres 
vevery Friday. 


Concessionaires for Northern Ireland: INDIA TYRE & RUBBER CO. (LF.S.), LTD., 
E. W. GWYNNE & CO., 34, Gloucester Street, Belfast. 7, Upper Liffey Street, Dublin, C. 9. 
Telephone: Belfast 310. Telegrams: “ Gwyntyre, Belfast.” Telephone: Dublin 43927 (2 lines). Telegrams: “ Indityre, Dublin.” 
Bentley’s. 


ABC. a Telegrams and Cables: 
Paisley" 4141-4145, Codes bigs Edition). “ Indiaowl, Inchinnan, Renfrew.” 


INDIA TYRE & RUBBER CO. (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED 


Telephones: 








INCHINNAN SCOTLAND 
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